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She’s dialing California 


An entirely new kind of Long Dis- 
tance service is now being tried in 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

Ten thousand telephone customers 
in that city now dial their own calls 
to certain distant points. 

It’s easy to do and faster. Just by 
dialing two or three more digits than 
on a local call, they can reach any one 
of eleven million telephones in and 


vee, around twelve cities from coast to coast. 


HELPFUL HINT — Keep a list of Long Distance numbers handy 


@Qeaa<e4aaeaeaaé * 

This new way of putting through 
Long Distance calls is another ex- 
ample of the way Bell System people 
are constantly planning and building 
to provide you with better telephone 
service. 

First comes the idea. Next the in- 
venting, manufacturing and trial in 
actual use. Then, as soon as possible, 
the extension of the improved service 
to more and more people. 


beside your telephone. Out-of-town calls go through faster 


when you Call By Number. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


from Englewood, N. J. 
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Academic Treason 
in Liberal-Arts Colleges 


By EDWARD A. TENNEY 


Real and Alleged Breaches of Loyalty 


struggle for men’s allegiance; 

loyalty of all kinds becomes a 
matter of supreme importance, and 
charges of sedition and treason are 
made and returned all too often 
without that discrimination which 
prevails in the less tense atmosphere 
of more peaceful periods. At the 
moment there appears to be a lull 
in the war of ideas—a time, it seems 
to me, to shape a definition of 
academic treason which is somewhat 
more discriminating than those popu- 
larly employed. Such a definition 
may perhaps prove useful when the 
next wave of laws imposing loyalty 
oaths and the like sweeps across the 
country. A charge of treason is so 
easy to make, so hard to withdraw, 
and often so fatal in its consequences 
that its accurate definition and 
delimitation are well worth while. 


|: TIME of strife there arises a 


Treason is willed disloyalty, a 
breach of faith, a denial of basic 
dogma. By definition it is spiritual; 
it is a matter of head, will, and 
heart; it is irrational, the product of 
such emotions as hurt pride, ambition, 
covetousness, loss of faith, anger. Its 
antonym is honor or loyalty to a 
faith, and loyalty also is irrational—a 
matter of head, will, and _ heart. 
Our allegiance to the ancient com- 
mandment, “Honor thy father and 
thy mother,” has made us experience 
horror in the presence of treason 
within the family circle or intimate 
group, as when Lear is betrayed by 
his daughters or Christ by Judas. 
Clearly then, treason, like honor, is 
a value judgment; and to define 
a value judgment at any time is 
dificult, but to define it in the 
murky atmosphere of our time is 
doubly so. 
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N SOME other periods of history 

it would not have been necessary 
to discuss the question whether the 
words treachery and honor symbolize 
real things, whether they thereby 
represent realities. But today many 
persons maintain that what is irra- 
tional is untrue, that what cannot 
be proved cannot be believed in. So 
I must, as it were, go back to the 
egg from which the idea of treason 
was hatched and painfully develop 
the “logic” of the definition. 

Before a person can believe in 
treason or honor he must have 
convinced himself that there are at 
least two kinds of truth (the rational 
and the irrational); that there are 
two worlds (the spiritual and the 
material); that each of these worlds 
is real; and, finally, that goods and 
evils of many kinds and degrees 
(what we liberal educators call 
“‘values””) are real. These convic- 
tions are implicit in the terms used 
in the definition of treason: “A 
willed breach of loyalty.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
treason is the dynamite of society; 
honor, its cement. And yet there 
are those who do not realize how 
deeply embedded in the very struc- 
ture of our society this faith is, how 
the creed with its dogmas penetrates 
to remote corners of our lives. Con- 
sider, for example, how our law treats 
the honor of criminals. Though one 
thief out of six be caught red-handed, 
though this one confess his crime, yet 
he may not be tortured into revealing 
his accomplices. Here our law puts 
the honor of thieves above the welfare 
of the state, honors the lowest expres- 
sion of honor, and will not force even 
the acknowledged criminal to be a 
traitor. The compulsive power of 
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honor and the restraining power 
of the fear of dishonor or treason 
operate so strongly in our society 
as to make freedom possible. When 
measured in terms of strength, of 
power to create an environment, to 
shape governments, and to destroy 
whole cultures, honor and treason 
are as real as steam and electricity, 

The word Joyalty, therefore, in 
the definition of treason as ‘“‘a willed 
breach of loyalty,” symbolizes a real 
thing, a power or force, immaterial, 
spiritual, irrational, which operates 
for good and bad in human beings 
and in human societies. The term 
“willed breach” brings me to the ) 
next stage of the definition. ‘ Willed” 
is based upon a second value concept, 
the concept of free will. Here is 
another word standing for a reality 
of the same kind as that represented 
by the word /oyalty. A will that is 
free, that is endowed with the power 
of choice, is a thing so contrary to 
all the laws of logic and all the 
discoverable laws of the physical 
universe as to require an act of faith 
on the part of him who believes in it. 
He must believe in that which is 
rationally impossible. As solid Sam 
Johnson said, “All experience is for 
it; all theory against it.” The 
believer in it has rejected the evidence 
of his rational intellect and_ has 
accepted the evidence of his irrational 
mind, of experience. 

Thus the simple, disarming collec- 
tion of four words, “‘Treason 1s 
willed disloyalty,” is seen to sym- 
bolize a creed, a faith, a dogma of 
considerable depth so far as our whole 
spiritual life is concerned. This 
becomes even more evident when } 
there ‘are added the words implicitly 
contained in the phrase “is willed 
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disloyalty.” We assume that it must 
be a willed disloyalty to something 
or other. This something or other 
is the variable which universalizes 
treason and makes possible all kinds 
and degrees of it. The variable is 
the particular creed, belief, or faith 
which the traitor betrays; and, since 
an infinite variety of creeds is possible 
to man, the number of treasons is 
unlimited also. 


CADEMIC treason names a genus 
of treasons. I am here con- 
cerned with a single species—that 
which is possible in the independent 
American college of the liberal arts 
and sciences, because it is that 
particular type of college that is 
most often charged with treason. I 
am not concerned with defining aca- 
demic treason in universities or other 
types of colleges. It is the purpose 
of this essay to show that a careful 
definition of treason makes most of 
the popular charges unreasonable 
and untenable, and that this same 
definition will show that real academic 
treason is not only possible but also 
practiced. I hope to demonstrate 
that it is as dangerous to the life 
of this type of college as political 
treason is to the life of the state. 
These liberal-arts colleges represent 
the physical and social embodiment 
of an idea. This idea is the inner 
essential reality; the trustees, admin- 
istrators, buildings, endowments, stu- 
dents, faculty, curriculum, are its 
outer realization. If the idea, that 
is, the articles of faith, the creed, 
the chartered loyalties, can be dis- 
covered, the means whereby this 
particular treason may be defined 
will have been discovered.. If you 
can find the loyalty, you can find the 
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treason. The key term which en- 
shrines the idea is obviously the 
word /iberal. 

The literal translation of the term 
liberal education is: a leading out of the 
state of slavery to a state of freedom. 
Or to put it loosely, it is a training 
in the art of attaining more freedom. 
This ancient idea has come down 
through the ages in many outer 
forms and physical shapes, but 
inwardly it remains as it was originally 
discovered, the idea, namely, that 
there is a kind of education peculiarly 
suited to meet the needs of him who 
would be as free as possible, as just as 
possible. 


This idea is a large concept based 


-on several all-important minor con- 


cepts. The first of these is that man 
has free will; the second, that man 
has an especial dignity, a peculiar 
worth; the third, that by self- 
discipline he may experience an 
increase in worth; the fourth that 
the experience leading to increased 
worth can take place only in a special 
atmosphere. These four aspects of 
the idea of liberal education I find 
present in its expressions both ancient 
and modern. There may be more 
articles which can be called essential 
aspects of the faith of the liberal 
educator, but these are all that I 
can find. If they are essential, then 
betrayal of one or all by a liberal 
educator is academic treason. 

The reason that belief in free 
will is an essential article in the 
creed of the liberal educator is that 
it undergirds the whole faith. If 
free choice is impossible, then freedom 
is impossible, and an education in 
freedom becomes an absurdity. He 
who cannot give his wholehearted 
allegiance to free will cannot be an 
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honest member of the society. Yet 
to believe in it requires an act of 
faith of the hardest kind, namely, 
disbelief in the primary law of logic 
that every effect must have its cause 
and every cause its effect. 

Of similar difficulty is the liberal 
educator’s belief in the unique dignity 
or worth of man. It is an article of 
faith which springs from the belief 
in free will. Man is unique because 
he alone among all the other animals 
has freedom, the power to choose, 
the ability to shape himself for better 
and for worse. His peculiar dignity 
arises from his power of self-improve- 
ment and self-corruption as the one 
free agent in an otherwise freedomless 
world. Hemmed in though he is 
by the thousand-and-one bonds of 
an inescapable heredity and an 
inescapable environment, he never- 
theless has within the tiny, restricted 
domain of himself a kingdom which 
he may rule for better or for worse. 
It is this uniqueness, this possibility 
of good and evil, in man that makes 
the liberal educator believe that his 
enterprise has worth. And yet one 
has only to turn the dark pages of 
past history or walk up and down 
in the present world for ten minutes 
to realize how enormous must be 
the act of faith which a man must 
perform to convince himself of the 
worth of the human species. Never- 
theless, he must undergo this exper- 
ience before he may honorably accept 
membership in a society of liberal 
educators. 

The third article of the faith is 
that there are degrees of truth which 
are discoverable by each human 
being according to his capacity, and 
that only by self-discipline—a right 
exercise of freedom—may this occur. 
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The key words in this article of faith 
are discoverable and self-discipline. The 
belief that mental growth may be 
fostered, that the exercise of free 
choice strengthens the power of free 
choice, that a study of the evil use of 
free will increases the possibility of 
its good use, is a faith to which he 
subscribes because he must, and not 
because of any demonstrable truth. 
Having accepted the doctrines of 
freedom and free will, the liberal 
educator must acknowledge the free. 
dom of the student, must not attempt 
to coerce the student’s will. Liberal 
education must always offer to the 
student the opportunity to discipline | 
his intellect, his emotions, his imagi- 
nation. The liberal-arts college merely 
offers the student an opportunity for 
greater self-realization, in the belief 
that the only true freedom is self- 
freedom, just as the ultimate slavery 
is self-enslavement. 

The fourth and last article is that 
liberal education can be carried out 
only in a given environment, a special 
atmosphere, created by what liberal 
educators call academic freedom. It 
is this “freedom” which dictates 
and shapes the liberal curriculum 
and imposes a certain number of 
rights and obligations on all who 
participate in liberal education— 
trustees, administrators, faculty, stu- 
dents. This strange and widely mis- 
understood freedom is created by the 
three preceding articles of the faith. 
If the dignity of man arises out of 
his unique freedom to make choices, 
then his right to make them must be 
guaranteed. This is academic free- 
dom. Students and faculty must be 
free to pass in review before them 
the choices men have made, and 
to discuss the value of these choices. 
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Hence, in the basic liberal-arts 
curriculum, primacy is given to the 
study of greatness—why and in what 
respect one period of history is 
greater or less great than another, 
one belief or creed superior or inferior 
to another, one work of art more 
or less worthy of our respect and 
admiration than another. In this 
atmosphere, the professor may penal- 
ize a student for ignorance, but he 
may not penalize him for disbelief. 
The professor may not without treason 
deny by his practice what he believes 
by his faith. One of the paradoxes of 
the practice of academic freedom is 
that the student is freer than the 
professor. The student is struggling 
to learn what he may later pin his 
faith to. The professor must refrain 
from stopping the struggle, from 
saying, “Here, my boy, is the truth; 
take it, live by it, and be comfortable 
from hence forward.” The student 
suffers from no such restraints in a 
truly liberal college, because to bridle 
him at this point is to ensure his 
“arrested development.” 

If the preceding analysis of the 
essential elements of the idea of 
liberal education is an accurate repre- 
sentation in words of the inner 
essence of a liberal educator’s faith, 
the term “‘academic treason” may 
be tersely defined. It is disloyalty 
to the articles of the faith by a 
member of the society who professes 
the faith; that is, faculty, trustees, 
administrators. 


S I said at the beginning of this 
essay, unless we liberal edu- 


cators have a creed, we can neither 
answer the charges of treason against 
us nor recognize treason among us. 
If we permit outsiders to define our 
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creed for us, they are likely to frame 
definitions which make traitors of 
us all. In what follows I shall call 
attention to a few of the alleged 
treasons from without and a few 
of the real treasons within. 

A clear illustration of how easy 
it is to bring charges of treason 
against liberal educators is contained 
in a recent book, God and Man at 
Yale: the Superstitions of Academic 
Freedom. Its author, William F. 
Buckley, Jr., simply rewrites the 
definition of academic freedom as the 
freedom which trustees and parents 
exercise when they insist that their 
special beliefs be inculcated by the 
faculty. Thus academic treason 
becomes disloyalty on the part of 
trustees and parents to this faith. 
They have a moral obligation to 
coerce the faculty into teaching, not 
what the faculty believes to be true, 
but what trustees and parents believe. 

Were this somewhat weird and 
topsy-turvy definition of academic 
freedom merely the eccentric expres- 
sion of an eccentric person, one could 
afford to be amused by its absurdity, 
but it is not this. It is a clear 
expression of an all too popular and 
extremely dangerous modern fallacy, 
the fallacy that truth is majority 
opinion. This fallacy is the basis 
of democratic totalitarianism, a totali- 
tarianism that can be as tyrannical 
in its way as other modern forms of 
absolute government. The belief ex- 
pressed in this book is that a liberal- 
arts college should be a_ thought- 
control machine, that it should 
inculcate whatever set of values a 
majority of the Yale constituency 
demands. 

The fallacy that truth is majority 


1Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1951. 
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opinion is very popular. It is a 
dominant idea in the report of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education.2. There, on the opening 
page, the idea is expressed that 
because a college is a portion of 
society it must reflect the values 
which that society practices. This 
is tantamount to saying that when 
the society is corrupt, it is right and 
true to teach the value of corruption. 
This fallacy has created the scheme 
of illiberal education that flourishes 
in the Russian society. The Russians 
assert that they are democratic; and 
so they are, but in a strange way. 
Truth is whatever the controlling 
majority says it is. If liberal edu- 
cators accept this definition of truth, 
then academic treason in America will 
be what it is in Russia—disloyalty 
to the beliefs of the party in power. 

A third evidence of this curious 
worship of the belief in the omnis- 
cience and wisdom of any majority 
is that which the students manifest 
when they lay claim to the right to 
elect their professors and to determine 
the curriculum. I cannot refrain 
here from relating an anecdote popu- 
lar among liberal educators which 
points up the absurdity of this 
alleged treason. 

Thirty students signed a petition 
to the educational policy committee 
of a liberal-arts college requesting 
that a course, Marriage and Sex Life, 
be added to the curriculum, that the 
textbook be the Kinsey report, that 
the professor be a man with broad, 
rich, liberal views on the subject. 
The chairman of the committee, a 
gray-bearded Scotchman with a some- 


“Establishing the Goals” (Vol. I of the “ Report 
of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion”), Higher Education for American Democracy. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948. p. s. 
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what sardonic sense of humor, replied 
after due deliberation that the idea 
was a worthy one, that there was no 
question about the importance of 
marriage and sex, that there were a 
large number of other reports on 
marriage and sex, that some of these 
reports were much more intimate 
and specialized and gave deeper 
insights into the great problem, and 
that in a liberal-arts college as a part 
of this course the students would 
have to read Homer’s Odyssey so 
as to know about the Greek concept 
of the importance of fidelity in the 
marriage relationship, Sophocles’ Oedi- 
pus the King because of its close 
study of incest, Shelley’s Cenci because 
of the powerful way in which it 
treats rape, Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream because of the admi- 
rable treatment which it gives to 
the absurdities which follow in love’s 
train, his Othello because it demon- 
strates how powerfully love can 
operate on other emotions, his Romeo 
and Fuliet to show that love, though 
sweet, is often fatal. The chairman 
went on to say that he assumed the 
students had all read tine Kinsey 
report, that it was a very popular 
best seller in a cheap edition, and 
that it naturally would appear on 
the list of assigned readings as a book 
which the student could readily 
master without the mediation of a 
teacher. The committee eventually 
turned down the petition, and on the 
following day the students’ paper 
editorially blasted both administra- 
tion and faculty for an action “arbi- 
trary and tyrannical, an infringement 
of student rights and treason to the 
ideals of democracy.” 

The attacks on liberal education 
from outside can be justified only 
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when they meet the liberal educator 
on his own ground. Our democracy 
is firmly established on the principle 
that the will of God is not the will 
of the people, and it wisely established 
a whole system of checks and balances 
to prevent the popular will from 
expressing itself intemperately. There 
is nothing in the creed of the liberal 
educator which in any way contra- 
dicts the basic principles of freedom. 
Any professor in a liberal-arts college 
who teaches that Marxism as expressed 
in the Communist Manifesto is a 
right doctrine that ought to be 
practiced is as guilty of academic 
treason as he is of political treason, 
for Marxism denies three of the 
postulates on which liberal education 
bases its faith. But political treason 
and academic treason are two clearly 
distinguishable different things. The 
fact that they happen to coincide 
at this one point is no reason for 
not recognizing and honoring their 
differences. 

No, the confused attack on the 
liberal-arts college from the outside 
can never really harm the inner 
integrity of the society. The false 
notion that the community known as 
the liberal-arts college must be the 
democratic counterpart of a cell in 
the Communist Party, must reflect 
the opinions and values set by the 
party in power, may suppress the 
liberal-arts college, may eliminate it 
from the American scene, but the 
idea which animates it cannot be 
destroyed, for the very solid reason 
that integrity can never be destroyed. 


HE greatest danger to liberal 
education is not the attack from 
without but the treason within. The 
slow, corrosive, widespread disinte- 
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gration of liberal institutions through- 
out the first half of this century is 
the result of inner treason. Some 
of our former liberal-arts colleges 
have already been completely be- 
trayed. The institutions to which 
I refer are those which fly the flag 
but flaunt the creed. They advertise 
to the public that they offer a liberal 
education, but the inner life of the 
community is not that of a society 
of students and scholars bound togeth- 
er by common hopes and a common 
faith. It has become a society in 
the same way that a flock of sheep 
or a herd of cattle may be called a 
society. It is a product of the 
gregarious instinct which men are 
privileged to share with animals and 
trees. It has no idea. Such institu- 
tions abound. They are to be known 
by their curriculums, their classroom 
teachings, their administrators, their 
faculties, their trustees, and their 
products. Ten minutes of conversa- 
tion with one of these products 
affords ample evidence that one is in 
the presence of a disintegrated mind, 
a mind which does not shape ideas 
for itself but reflects them as a mirror 
reflects the sun. It judges not because 
it cannot judge. 

This product is typical of institu- 
tions which have succumbed to the 
popular half-truths and fallacies which 
violate or deny the faith which is 
the life of liberal education. And 
when, in the course of time, a certain 
number of these products receive 
calls from their alma maters to 
return to teach or to administer, the 
wheel has come full circle: the college 
has ceased to be a liberal institution 
and has become a commercial enter- 
prise, the success or failure of which 
is to be measured in terms of enroll- 
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ment, capacity to attract endowments, 
popularity in the civic community 
wherein it is located, and ability to 
keep the students amused. 

Treason is never committed with- 
out involving others. It is a social 
crime as well as a personal one. 
Every student who goes to a liberal- 
arts college in response to its adver- 
tisement that he will be offered an 
education in “leadership,” or in 
knowledge of “the good, the true, 
the just, and the beautiful,” or in 
the “highest” kind of education, 
but receives instead instruction in a 
miscellaneous agglutination of incon- 
sequential courses, has been betrayed. 
The treason is committed by faculty, 
administration, and trustees. 


CONTEMPORARY movement 

among liberal educators that 
represents, on the one hand, a tacit 
acknowledgement that academic trea- 
son has been committed and, on the 
other, that it ought not to be per- 
petuated, is the movement often 
called general education. It should 
more properly be called the return 
to liberal studies. It is most hearten- 
ing to observe the power which this 
movement has attained. A _ noble 
expression among a large and growing 
number is to be found at Harvard 
College. I use the word noble because 
it must have been humiliating to the 
Harvard Faculty and Board of Over- 
seers to acknowledge that the elective 
system which they had established 
under their great President Eliot 
had proved to be a powerful dis- 
integrating force and a source of 
treason in many liberal institutions. 
This return to liberal studies at 
Harvard is a reassertion on the part 
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of faculty and overseers that they 
have a moral obligation to their 
students, that to maintain their own 
honor they must determine what 
course of study every student shall 
pursue within the limits which they, 
the faculty, define. They have 
decreed, in effect, that advanced 
liberal studies may not be pursued 
until the student has been sufficiently 
trained in the great traditional values 
basic to all liberal studies. 

The whole process at Harvard is a 
reaffirmation of the inner integrity 
of the idea of a liberal education. 
In proportion as any inner integrity, 
any faith, commands the allegiance 
of any society, that society lives. 
The common purpose, the common 
struggle to achieve the purpose, the 
conviction that the purpose is worthy 
of the sacrifice entailed, all are bonds 
which make a true academic society. 
Many professors of international fame 
have humbled themselves to the task 
of accommodating their lofty scholar- 
ship to the needs of the unshaped 
minds which have come to them for 
help. To do less would be selfish; 
not to do it at all, treason. And 
among such professors there is a new 
spirit of extreme humility. No one 
of them ever asserts, “I have found 
the answer. This is the way to do 
it.” Instead there is always the 
eager question, “Is there not a 
better way?” 

There doubtless are better ways, 
and without doubt liberal faculties 
will uncover some of them. One 
thing only remains certain: No better 
way presently found or discovered 
in the future will violate the inner 
integrity of the idea of liberal 
education. [Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 








The Businessman Looks at the 
Higher Learning 


By IRVIN G. WYLLIE 


The Evolution of His Present Attitude 


ONEY is the nerves of 
M learning.” So ran the favor- 

ite slogan of John Hiram 
Lathrop, a_ well-traveled educator 
who learned the financial facts of 
life while presiding over the uni- 
versities of Missouri, Wisconsin, and 
Indiana during their lean, infant 
years. Adages out of the past often 
appear absurd in the light of modern 
experience, but President Lathrop’s 
saying is as sensible today as it was 
a century ago. Its timeless quality 
derives from the timeless problem 
with which it deals: the unfavorable 
relationship between educational ex- 
penditures and income. There can 
be no denying that the present cri- 
sis in education is at bottom a 
financial crisis, or that the colleges’ 
ability to survive it depends upon 
the generosity of legislatures, philan- 
thropists, and private corporations. 
Whether these parties will be gen- 
erous or niggardly depends largely on 
the value they assign to collegiate 
education. 

In calculations affecting the higher 
learning, the attitude of the business- 
man is of crucial importance. That 
private colleges are dependent upon 
his largesse goes without saying. 
The dependence of public institutions 
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is less apparent but no less real, for 
the man of affairs is no stranger in 
the governing councils of state uni- 
versities, and his influence with legis- 
lative bodies is notorious. It should 
be profitable, therefore, to inquire 
into the businessman’s attitudes 
toward the higher learning, espe- 
cially since his attitudes have become 
more favorable in the last half-century. 

It is no secret that in the nineteenth 
century business opinion was weighted 
against the higher learning. Practical 
men, measuring college training with 
the yardstick of self-interest, saw 
little value in it. Was it not evident 
that the most successful men of the 
age had risen without benefit of the 
higher learning? What university 
could claim John D. Rockefeller, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, or 
Andrew Carnegie? Businessmen and 
their journalistic associates constantly 
pointed to the slight representation of 
college men in the ranks of the élite. 
In 1881, Edwin T. Freedley, a spokes- 
man for the manufacturing interests 
of Philadelphia, declared that he 
doubted that more than six college 
graduates could be found among the 
prominent businessmen of the United 
States (8). A decade later Edward 
Bok told the readers of Cosmopolitan 
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magazine that of the leading New 
York businessmen known to him, 
virtually all had made their way with- 
out university training (1). Andrew 
Carnegie reveled in the same sta- 
tistics. After setting down the names 
of America’s leading financiers, mer- 
chants, and manufacturers, Carnegie 
concluded that in every department 
of affairs the non-college man took 
highest honors. Under the one-time 
clerks and mechanics, college men 
were working as subordinates, on 
salaries (2). 

Personal estimates exaggerated the 
condition, no doubt, but more reliable 
evidence has since confirmed that in 
the nineteenth century the higher 
learning was not essential for business 
success. An analysis of the business- 
men listed in Who’s Who in America 
for the year 1900 revealed that 84 per 
cent of them had never attended 
college, and 88 per cent did not 
possess college degrees (5). In the 
1920's Pitirim Sorokin studied the 
careers of more than six hundred 
American millionaires and discovered 
that, of the self-made men among 
them, less than 12 per cent had 
received university training (16). A 
more recent study by another soci- 
ologist, C. Wright Mills, showed that 
less than 20 per cent of the rags-to- 
riches businessmen listed in the 
Dictionary of American Biography 
possessed college degrees (12). 


RANTING that college training 

was not necessary for business 
attainment prior to 1900, was it 
considered desirable? The question 
of desirability, like the question 
of necessity, was most often answered 
in the negative. Men who claimed 
familiarity with the workaday world 
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insisted that college training unfitted 
men for business. In an address at 
the Cooper Union in 1867 Horace 
Greeley told an audience of business 
hopefuls that there were few unem- 
ployed laboring men in New York 
City; but at least a thousand jobless 
college graduates, some with degrees 
from German universities. These men 
were not only unemployed, but unem- 
ployable, said Greeley, for their 
training had unsuited them for even 
the humblest positions. Greeley’s 
belief, widely shared by business 
leaders, was that classical studies 
ruined men for practical affairs 
(10, 13). Andrew Carnegie was espe- 
cially outspoken on this point. 
Classical learning might fit men for 
life upon some other planet, the 
steelmaster contended, but it had 
nothing to do with life on earth. 
Carnegie claimed he had known few 
young men intended for business 
who had not been injured by college 
training: . college education as 
it exists seems almost fatal to success 
in that domain” (2, p. 110). 

The businessman’s case against the 
higher learning was not confined to 
the charge that it gave the mind an 
unfortunate theoretical turn. There 
was also the matter of the effects of 
college experience on the personality, 
character, and moral fiber of the 
graduate. College men were sus- 
pected of conceit and impatience, 
especially if they showed a dis- 
taste for washing inkstands, running 
errands, and sweeping offices. Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, the lumber baron, 
voiced a common complaint when he 
observed that the holder of a degree 
was “‘apt to think that he ought not 
be obliged to commence at the 
bottom of the ladder and work up, as 
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the office boy does who enters the 
ofice when he is fourteen years of 
age” (18, p. 599; 13). Other business- 
men denounced graduates as soft, 
sickly, lazy, inefficient and, worst of 
all, immoral. There was a _ wide- 
spread feeling that the man who had 
spent four years in the fleshpots of 
college would find it difficult to pass 
as a paragon of moral virtue. This 
was important, for credit allegedly 
depended on reputation, and without 
credit no businessman could succeed. 

Since nineteenth-century employers 
expected graduates to begin at the 
bottom, broom in hand, they believed 
that time spent in college was irre- 
trievably lost. The boy who went 
directly from the public school to 
the countinghouse had a four-year 
start on the college man, and never 
lost his advantage. Whatever the 
cultural advantages inherent in the 
higher learning, the cost measured 
in time seemed far too high. This 
was the thought that flashed through 
the mind of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
when a friend told him that Lord 
Palmerston, the British statesman, 
had said it was a pity that a man of 
Vanderbilt’s vast ability had not 
had the advantage of formal school- 
ing. “You tell Lord Palmerston . . .” 
snapped Vanderbilt, “that if I had 
learned education I would not have 
had time to learn anything else” 


(19, p. 20). 


ESPITE these assertions, it 
would be a mistake to assume 


that there were no limits to 


the nineteenth-century businessman’s 
hostility to the higher learning. 
Titans who denounced college train- 
ing as a fit preparation for business 
sometimes spoke generously of its 
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value for those embarking on pro- 
fessional or other non-business careers. 
Men of large affairs preferred to have 
their ulcers treated by university- 
trained physicians, and their legal 
interests defended by university- 
trained lawyers. A few were even 
willing to confess to feelings of social 
inadequacy arising out of their lack 
of education. Hard-bitten Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, for example, once 
confided to a clergyman: 

Folks may say that I don’t care about 
education; but it ain’t true; I do. I’ve 
been to England, and seen them lords, 
and other fellows, and knew that I had 
twice as much brains as they had maybe, 
and yet I had to keep still, and couldn’t 
say anything through fear of exposing 


myself (4, p. 137). 

That businessmen were not unalter- 
ably opposed to the higher learning 
was made obvious by their passion 
for educating their children and 
endowing collegiate institutions. As 
President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard 
observed, when a man’s success in 
business enabled him to underwrite 
a liberal education for his children, 
he was sure to desire such an educa- 
tion for them, whether they were 
going into business or not (7). If 
the money value of college training 
was limited, its prestige value was 
not. Rockefeller, Carnegie, Vander- 
bilt, Drew, Corneli, Stanford, and 
many lesser men were happy to 
have their wealth transformed into 
seats of learning, for their lives were 
dignified thereby. Long before the 
educational values of the business 
community were revolutionized, prac- 
tical men, in quest of prestige, gave 
of their substance to promote the 
higher learning. 

As the nineteenth century gave 
way before the twentieth, the educa- 
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tional prejudices of the older gen- 
eration of business leaders did likewise. 
No overnight revolutions occurred, of 
course, for in the realm of ideas 
change comes slowly and in piece- 
meal fashion. But sensitive observers 
agreed that there was less bias against 
the college men in 1goo than there 
had been a decade earlier, and there 
was to be less prejudice in each 
decade thereafter. In the fall of 
1903 when the Mosely Educational 
Commission came from Great Britain 
to study the relationship between 
prosperity and education in the United 
States, many businessmen told the 
investigators that few employers had 
been willing to hire graduates in 1890, 
but many had developed a decided 
preference for college men by 1900. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, for exam- 
ple, had but recently adopted regula- 
tions requiring all new appcintees to 
executive positions to have college 
training in engineering, and all officers 
aspiring to future promotion to possess 
some kind of college degree (13). 


HE central fact behind this 

tendency was the coming of age 
of the American economic system. 
The pioneer mercantile, industrial, 
and financial work of the post-Civil 
War years had been accomplished 
by practical, strong-willed men who 
were more distinguished for rugged- 
ness of character than for refinement 
of intellect. In an age of abundant 
opportunities, daring, coupled with 
rule-of-thumb methods, had often 
proved sufficient unto success. At 
the century’s close, however, business- 
men were less concerned with pioneer- 
ing than with the expansion and 
maintenance of their complex empires. 
It was not easy to sustain and operate 
these organizations on the basis 
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of hunch and mistake. Executives 
needed more technical, legal, and 
commercial knowledge than _ they 


could acquire in the college of hard 
knocks. Frederick D. Underwood, 
president of the Erie Railroad, a 
man up from the ranks, put the 
matter bluntly: “The demand for 
technical skill and commercial ability 
has lessened the promotion of men 
from the ranks, and must . . . con- 
tinue to do so” (21, p. 170; 13). 

As corporations replaced the per- 
sonal dynasties built up by self-made 
men, college graduates had less and less 
difficulty getting themselves accepted. 
Corporations were reluctant to wait 
for office boys to “come through”; 
they preferred to manufacture their 
officers quickly, using universities, 
law schools, and technical schools to 
this end. Symbolic in this connec- 
tion was the formation of the United 
States Steel Corporation in 1901, for 
it brought about the retirement of | 
Andrew Carnegie, a long-time critic 
of the college man, and elevated 
Judge Elbert H. Gary, a lawyer and 
college graduate who shared none 
of Carnegie’s educational prejudices. 
James B. Dill, the famed corporation 
lawyer, has testified that other leading 
combines were also busy at the turn 
of the century, rearranging men on 
the principle that those with college 
training were most valuable. As Dill 
saw it, the corporate tendency had 
set at rest the discussion as to 
whether a college training was essen- 
tial to business success. “It has 
answered the question in the affirma- 
tive,” Dill said, ‘‘ because the demand 
today for trained minds, devoted to 
specific lines of work, has created a 
demand for college trained men” 
(6, p. 148). 


Another factor contributing to the 
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new enthusiasm for the higher learn- 
ing after 1900 was the widespread 
recognition that opportunities were 
less plentiful than in the years imme- 
diately following the Civil War. 
However much soothsayers might 
rate of limitless opportunity, there 
could be no denying that the frontier 
was closed, that the nation’s basic 
resources had long since been appro- 
priated, and that small enterprisers 
had been put on the defensive by big 
business. There was still room at 
the top, but in the progressive era 
men were increasingly concerned 
about the number of places at the 
bottom. As competition for top posi- 
tions became more severe, employers 
raised standards of qualification. 
Gradually college degrees became 
prerequisite to placement and pro- 
motion on the managerial level. 
Industrial leaders advised the Mosely 
Educational Commission that even 
though the uneducated youth of 
outstanding ability might still win 
an occasional executive position, his 
chances were rapidly diminishing (13). 
Even Andrew Carnegie, who had 
long proclaimed the superiority of 
the apprenticed mechanic, changed 
his theme and admitted that in the 
twentieth century the scientifically 
educated youth would far outdistance 
experienced men from the ranks (2). 
Acting on this assumption, the steel- 
master endowed the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1go0. 

The rise of commercial and techno- 
logical education also helped diminish 
prejudice against college men, for 
here was a kind of learning that 
practical men could respect. In 1860 
there were only six schools of tech- 
nology in the United States, but by 
1900 there were forty-two. More 


important, graduates of these schools 
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had proved their worth in the work- 
aday world. “It took I§ years to 
persuade manufacturers of the value 
of our men,” one _ technical-school 
official testified at the turn of the 
century. “It was a long hard struggle. 
But they know it now” (13, p. 187). 
On another level the rise of business 
colleges, and eventually of profes- 
sional schools of business, provided 
an effective substitute for the old 
system of clerical apprenticeships. 
After the founding of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
1881, American universities began 
to. offer undergraduate training in 
business. By 1908, when the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration was organized, business 
education had attained complete 
professional status. 


T WOULD be a mistake to assume 

that only graduates with technical 
or commercial training were welcomed 
by the business community, for in 
many quarters even liberal education 
found favor. Elbert H. Gary insisted 
that the aspiring businessman could 
profit from any kind of general 
education. “In fact,” said Gary, 
“the more he knows of that which 
is taught in schools, colleges and 
universities of a general character, 
the better it will be for him in 
commencing business” (9, p. 334). 
Whereas an older generation of busi- 
ness leaders had condemned liberal ed- 
ucation for robbing the mind of its 
natural vigor, a younger generation 
began to praise such training for 
sharpening man’s mental powers. 
And the theoretical turn of mind, so 
long denounced as useless, was now 
honored by spokesmen like railroad 
executive Seth Low, who testified 
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that the theoretical college man was 
“‘a thousand years ahead” of the 
practical man, whose work was invari- 
ably unoriginal and uninspired (18, 15). 

Despite these impressive conces- 
sions to the higher learning, anti- 
college sentiments were not com- 
pletely swept away. Foreign ob- 
servers, sensitive to the rapidly 
changing climate of opinion in Ameri- 
can business circles, were struck 
by the persistence of traditional 
ideas. ‘“‘That the movement in favor 
of higher education in America is 
pushing vigorously ahead is quite 
undeniable,” a German investigator 
reported in 1905. “‘Nevertheless, in 
that land of ‘self-made men’ the 
opposition can not be said to have 
died out” (11, p. 98). Charles M. 
Schwab was a case in point. As late 
as 1917 Schwab repeated all the old 
shibboleths about the defects of col- 
lege men, with special emphasis on 
the complaint that they wasted their 
evenings with music, society, and 
the theater, when they should have 
been improving their time with work 
and study. But even Schwab had to 
admit that time was running out on 
his kind of man. ‘‘Whatever may 
have been true in the past,” he 
grudgingly conceded, “‘there is no 
doubt that to-day industrial condi- 
tions favor the college man” (14, p. 30). 

Schwab’s estimate proved correct, 
for, as the twentieth century ad- 
vanced, college men continued to 
push their way into positions of 
responsibility. In 1900, only 12 per 
cent of the businessmen listed in 
Who's Who in America had college 
degrees, and only 16 per cent had 
any college training (5). By 1923, 
almost 32 per cent of the businessmen 
listed in the same directory were 
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degree-holders, and 45 per cent had 
some college experience (17). At 
mid-century there were reports that 
nearly 80 per cent of the nation’s top 
business leaders had come from the 
campus (3). Whatever the elements 
of exaggeration in these statistics, the 
trend has been unmistakable. 


ODAY American colleges have 

more friends in business than 
ever before in history. Far from 
decrying the higher learning, leaders 
of industry now vie with one another 
for the privilege of heaping praise 
upon it and urging its support. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., of General 
Motors, Frank W. Abrams of Standard 
Oil, and Irving S. Olds of United 
States Steel have been especially 
active in this line. At Yale’s 2so0th 
anniversary celebration in November, 
1951, Olds argued that every Ameri- 
can business had a direct obligation 
to support the nation’s colleges. “Ifit 
is necessary for us to spend millions of 
dollars to beneficiate the ore which 
goes into our blast furnaces . ” he 
asked, ‘“‘then why is it not equally our 
business to develop and improve 
the quality of the greatest natural 
resource of all—the human mind?” 
(20, p. 66). This is a question that 
many businessmen are asking, out of 
a sense of self-interest as well as out 
of a sense of responsibility. Industry 
cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
fate of the colleges as long as they 
continue to train magnates and tech- 
nicians. And as a practical matter, 
industry can scarcely afford to with- 
hold money from the colleges, for 
that which does not go for education 
goes for taxes. Under the present tax 
structure, corporations may deduct 

[Continued on page 344] 
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A Note on Higher Education 
in Japan 


By HUGH H. SMYTHE 


INCE Japan has _ officially 

adopted the American plan of 

education, America’s stake in 
its development is something more 
than merely academic. The follow- 
ing notes on education in Japan, 
accumulated after approximately six 
ears’ experience with the program, 
should shed some light on just how 
well the plan has functioned, and 
indicate certain areas which are in 
need of improvement. This discus- 
sion is confined to the educational 
programs in the 71 national univer- 
sities located in the 46 prefectures 
of Japan. It should be noted that 
most of these universities are approxi- 
mately three years old, having been 
created under a plan whereby former 
kotogakkos (high school-junior college 
institutions) and commercial colleges 
(in which typing, shorthand, and 
some other business subjects were 


taught) of pre-war Japan were com-_ 


bined into four-year colleges with 
additional schools such as agriculture, 
education, and others, to help bring 
them up to university status. As 
yet, however, the title “university” 
is merely nominal, and the institutions 
have been given a limited time in 
which to become universities in the 
real sense of the term. 

The devastation wrought by the 
war had a particularly bad effect 
on the equipment of these institutions. 


The buildings are old—many still 
wearing the camouflage of wartime— 
inadequate, and poorly equipped. 
Although pre-war Japan was con- 
sidered an advanced industrial nation, 
it is apparent that, even betore the 
war, the educational institutions did 
not possess many of the basic tools 
for higher education that are taken 
for granted in the United States. 
Classrooms are in poor repair and 
unheated, and teaching materials such 
as maps, globes, and laboratory equip- 
ment are extremely limited in supply 
or in some instances are entirely 
lacking. 

The general plan of the curriculum 
does not follow the basic plan in an 
American institution. Japanese uni- 
versities are structured on a “‘faculty”’ 
basis, the faculty corresponding to 
the divisions or departments found 
in American colleges and universities. 
The major faculties—those having 
the largest enrollment—in many cases 
appear to be literature and _ eco- 
nomics. However, these terms are 
misleading, for under literature may 
be included such social sciences as 
sociology, political science, and _his- 
tory, while economics includes general 
commercial studies, business adminis- 
tration, and some courses in general 
education as well as in language 
and literature. Ordinarily, the cur- 
riculum covers literature, education, 
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science, and economics. There are 
specialized schools of law, agriculture, 
dentistry, medicine, and engineering 
attached to a very small number of 
the very largest national universities, 
but in practically every institution 
the social sciences are poorly repre- 
sented, especially sociology, anthro- 
pology, political science, and psy- 
chology. 

Considering the general depletion 
of educational personnel during the 
war it is understandable that these 
recently established national univer- 
sities are poorly staffed, both as to 
quality and quantity. A majority 
of the faculty are teachers who 
formerly taught in the kotogakko 
and commercial college and hence 
are not accustomed to college or 
university teaching. This affects the 
caliber of their work as well as the 
quality of their graduates. The very 
small number of instructors who have 
had several years of college or univer- 
sity teaching experience cannot help 
but affect the higher educational 
program adversely. It will continue 
to do so until Japan trains, and 
provides experience for, a sufficient 
number of teachers to meet the needs 
of these new four-year institutions 
of higher learning. 

The teaching load averages about 
10-12 hours. But here a_ point 
should be made in regard to teachers 
of English, especially those teaching 
English conversation. The great desire 
of the Japanese to learn English 
has pressed into service in these 
institutions practically anyone who 
can speak the language, whether or 
not he is trained in the art of teaching. 
Recently, under a special program, 
35 American college and university 
instructors were invited to teach in 
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these national universities for a two. 
year period. All of them were 
required to teach several hours of 
English conversation in addition to 
courses in their specialized fields, 
Some of these American teachers have 
been assigned conversation classes 
with as many as 230 students in a 
single class, and a total student load 
as high as 334. With course work 
in their field of specialization added 
to this, American teachers have in 
some cases actually carried loads of 
nearly 500 students. 

Library facilities are limited and 
early closing hours of the libraries 
in some institutions work a hardship 
on students, since many of them 
attend classes until five o’clock in 
the afternoon. Consequently some 


students find it difficult to do outside | 


assignments. Undoubtedly, this did 
not handicap students in the old 
Japanese educational system _pat- 
terned after the European plan of 
voluntary attendance at lectures and 
no regular outside assignments. Most 
of the books are kept in stacks which 
look like bank vaults, and to which 
students are not permitted access. 
Other volumes are kept caged behind 
wire netting as though for display 
purposes rather than for use. The 
basic idea that the library is a part 
of the educational institution intended 
to serve its entire population does 
not seem to have caught on yet. 

In spite of these conditions and 
the rising cost of college and univer- 
sity attendance, the urge to acquire 
a higher education has not diminished. 
There are still insufficient facilities 
to meet the tremendous demand. 
Since 1946, when the American plan 
was suggested, the number of appli- 

[Continued on page 341) 
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The UNRRA Fellowships Program 


By OSCAR J. FALNES 


A Precursor of Point Four Technical Assistance 


T A time when technical assist- 
ance and Point Four planning 
are well under way it may be 

useful to recall an early postwar 
effort of limited but similar intent, 
the UNRRA Fellowships Program. 
This program, in its day a somewhat 
distinctive enterprise in international 
education and training, was meant 
to assist the broad program of post- 
war relief and rehabilitation which 
UNRRA had undertaken.! 

A number of specialists and key 
personnel in UNRRA-receiving coun- 
tries were chosen as fellows and given 
opportunities, in lands not too heavily 
devastated by war, to study new 
ideas and processes which could be 
applied promptly to rehabilitation in 
their homelands. 

An administrative order? issued by 
UNRRA headquarters defined the 
objectives, nature, and scope of the 
program and authorized a staff to 
administer it. Budgetary provision 
was made for 165 (later 170) fellow- 
ships. The fields best represented 


1See George Woodbridge, et a/., UNRRA: the 
History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950). 

*Field Administrative Order No. 86. The 
UNRRA Archives were passed on to the United 
Nations Secretariat. Those who were interested in 
the program beyond their formal duties and gave 
it firm support were: R. G. A. Jackson (Senior Deputy 
Director General), Richard B. Brown (Chief Execu- 
tive Officer), Harold E. Snyder (Director of Train- 
ing), William E. Howell (Director of Personnel) and 
his successor, Harry W. Marsh. 


were health, welfare, agricultural and 
industrial rehabilitation—fields most 
relevant to UNRRA’s general pro- 
gram. Launched fairly late (Jan- 
uary, 1946) in UNRRA’s career, the 
Fellowships Program was most active 
when the parent organization was 
in its run-down phase, a circumstance 
which did not too seriously affect 
its work, partly because it enjoyed a 
separate budget. 

The service offered by the program 
at once evoked eager interest. Who 
would be eligible and on what basis? 
Logically, the undertaking should, 
and initially was, restricted to the 
UNRRA-receiving countries, but it 
was early decided to include also, 
on a reduced ratio, two ex-enemy 
countries in which UNRRA was 
undertaking sizable programs of relief. 
Excluded per se were those UNRRA 
countries of western Europe which 
were financing their individual reha- 
bilitation programs with their own 
foreign-exchange resources. As a basis 
of allocation it was finally decided to 
use the ratio each country’s UNRRA 
supply program bore to UNRRA’s 
total supply program, a logical basis 
since the fellowships were regarded 
as an integral part of each receiv- 
ing country’s rehabilitation program. 
After forfeits and defaults had been 
redistributed (Albania and Ethiopia, 
for instance, were then so short of 
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specialists that they could spare none 
for this program) the final allocation 
was: Austria 4, Byelorussia 3, China 
36, Czechoslovakia 21, Greece 26, 
Italy 14, Poland 30, the Ukraine g, 
Yugoslavia 27. 

Nominating and selecting the fel- 
lows was no simple matter. Usually 
the UNRRA Mission in each eligible 
country designated one or more of 
its members to work on fellowships. 
These then worked closely with their 
opposites in the government depart- 
ments. In a few cases Mission and 
Government each designated a com- 
mittee to work together. After giving 
publicity to the program, those in 
charge received applications and 
jointly agreed upon the nomination 
lists (with alternate or supplementary 
names), usually indicating some order 
of priority. These lists were then 
cabled to London and Washington, 
to be followed by fuller personal data. 
London and Washington made the 
final decision on acceptances, each 
case being dictated (save where lan- 
guage qualification might indicate 
otherwise) by the placement facilities 
available in the country proposed. 

The administrative work of the 
Program devolved upon a Fellowships 
Branch and a group of technical 
advisers? known as the fellowships 
staff. Organizationally the staff was 
something of an anomaly, since for- 
mally it was a “field” office operating 
in Headquarters and making extensive 
use of Headquarters administrative 
services. Moreover, the technical ad- 
visers belonged to their respective 


*The members were: Branch chief, Oscar J. 
Falnes; assistant chief (successively), Dorothy 
Lally, Gerald English (on loan), Frederick H. Ward; 
technical advisers, Elma Ashton (Welfare), Joseph 
Vesely and W. S. Fu (Health), Truman Peebles 
(Agricultural Rehabilitation), and John K. Lassiter 
(Industrial Rehabilitation). 
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Headquarters divisions—Health, Wel. 
fare, Agricultural Rehabilitation, and 
Industrial Rehabilitation—being as. 
signed to fellowships but financed on 
their division budgets. In London! 
at the European Regional Office, 
equivalent staff functions were carried 
on by a Fellowships Training Unit ’ 
in which duties of Branch and, 
advisers were less sharply differen. 
tiated than they were in Washington, ' 
At the maximum, the staff numbered | 
fifteen in Washington and six in 
London (including, for a time, a? 
service officer in Paris). What fol. 
lows is applicable to operations as 
supefvised from Washington, when 
not otherwise indicated. 


= 


S FELLOWS came forward, the 
first assignment was orientation 
work. At this stage the London 
staff for some weeks largely trans. 
ferred its work to Paris to facilitate 
assignments between England and the 
continent. In Washington, orienta- 
tion usually lasted two to four weeks. } 
Each fellow divided his time between 
conferences with his technical adviser 
and consultations with the Fellow. 
ships Branch, supplemented often 
with initial studies taking advantage 
of the resources offered by libraries 
and agencies in Washington. 

With orientation over and _ the 
study program worked out, the fellow , 
left for the field (that is, for his 
assignments away from Washington | 
as arranged by his adviser). The 
bulk of his fellowship time was 
applied to these assignments. With 
few exceptions, periods of study | 
ranged from four to eight months. 
As his program drew to a close, the 
fellow returned to Washington for 


4 
, 
‘Chief, S. A. Mathiasen; deputy chief, Z. Taussig. | 
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,We.| terminal conferences before final ping which were often much appre- 1 
n, ang) departure. ciated on arrival from economies of i 


It may give a better idea of the wartime austerity—in a few cases, 


1g as. , ' | 
ed on plan and operation of the program even from the environment of war- ‘ 
ondon) _ if discussion is centered for a time prisoner or concentration camps. The " 
Office, on the work of the Branch and of the clothing allowance of one hundred 
arrie), technical advisers. The Branch was dollars advanced at once to each 

Unis » concerned with over-all aspects of the fellow, if not disbursed with some 

and. rogram and with personal problems care, might, in the midst of the 
Feren.. of each fellow—excluding his study prevailing shortages, be quickly dis- 
gton,} program. — It was the Branch thathad sipated. In every way it could, the 
bered| 0 co-ordinate divergent points of Branch sought to facilitate the fel- 


view, whenever they arose, between low’s adjustment to the routine of 


ix 

1€, 7 4 the London Office, the country Mis- living in the United States, so that 
+ fol. | sions, and Headquarters. Duringthe he might have the maximum time 
1s as planning period the Branch was busy for his study program. 

when ? formulating rules and procedures to There was an effort also to have 


governnominationsand appointments, each fellow realize from his stay 
and allowances (per diem, for travel, as much as possible in the way of 
, the ) medical service, clothing, books). The cultural and personal satisfaction. 





ation work load of the Branch was unduly During orientation the Branch ar- 
ndon increased by prevailing shortages in ranged conferences (repeated half a 
rans. 1946 of clothing supplies, travel dozen times for successive arrivals) 
itate priorities, and foreign exchange, and on such topics as the educational 
1 the by technical difficulties such as system of the United States, the 
nta- delayed visa issuances or travel per- American political order and its his- 
seks, 5 | -‘mits. Time was pressing—UNRRA torical traditions, the press, the cul- 
ween had not too long to function—and tural resources of the country, and 
viser each difficulty called for prompt so on (interest in American modern ‘ 
low. Special representations in the appro- art proved unexpectedly strong). 
ften priate quarters. As travel delays | Whenever possible, the Branch 
tage! threatened for a time to jeopardize sought on behalf of the fellow to 
ries some study programs, the Branch _ simplify or reduce administrative rou- 
successfully sought a budget revision tines—necessarily complex in an or- 
the | to permit air travel, though in the ganization so large as UNRRA— 
low , | end there was only a limited use of particularly in the processing of indi- 
his | this medium. vidual allowances and claims, and the 
ton | On arrival at Headquarters each expediting of travel. Especially when 
The fellow personally was the subject of he was in the field, the Branch con- 
was Branch solicitude. Food and lodging sidered itself the fellow’s proxy and 
ith | were looked after at once and initial spokesman, a rdle much appreciated 
idy } allowances made. Elementary bank- by those whose use of English was not 
hs. ing procedures (involving later allow- proficient. Administrative short cuts 
the | ances) in different parts of the and “direct action” methods by the 
for } country were explained, and sugges- Branch often saved fellows urgent 


tions made concerning personal shop-_ study and travel time. 
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HE study program of each fellow 
was the special concern of his 
technical adviser. It was the adviser 
who in the first instance accepted 
him for study, a decision made mainly 
in terms of the availability of a 
country’s study facilities. Study plan- 
ning was the aspect of the program 
which most clearly revealed its inter- 
national character. The primary con- 
sideration was to match effectively 
the fellow’s qualifications, including 
language facility, and the rdle he 
was to play in his country’s reha- 
bilitation program with the best 
study facilities for his particular 
needs, no matter in which country 
these might be. Of the total of 
155 fellows who actually embarked 
on the program, 126 came to the 
United States (a few of their programs 
included assignments also in Canada). 
Of the remaining 29, half spent most 
or all of their study time in England; 
the rest studied chiefly in France or 
Switzerland, with a scattering of 
assignments in Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Sweden. Two 
began their studies in England and 
later were reassigned to the United 
States, while one fellow from China, 
after spending the bulk of his time 
in the United States, completed his 
program in England. An appreciable 
number of fellows from Europe, 
assigned to the United States, supple- 
mented their programs, when home- 
ward bound, in England or in France, 
through placements arranged by the 
Fellowships unit in London. This 
flexibility in adjustment of study 
program proved in the end a much- 
lauded feature—certainly one which 
anticipated the spirit of a global 
technical-assistance program. 
During his period of orientation 
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each fellow was engaged in extensive 
conferences with his technical adviser, 
The latter must first get clearly in 
mind the precise character of the 
rehabilitation work the fellow would 
be doing on return home. Then he 
must communicate with appropriate 
agencies and specialists so as to 
arrange for conferences or longer 
visits by the fellow. The range of 
placements proved to be unusually 
wide. According to major fields, they 
were made, first, with welfare agen- 
cies, both public and private, and 
with recognized schools of social 
work; second, with public health 
services, on national, state, and local 
levels, and with specialized hospital 
staffs;> third, with agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bureaus, the 
Department of Interior Bureau of 
Reclamation, food-processing and 
food-preserving industries; and fourth, 
with manufacturing firms, railway 
shops and services, state highway 
departments, port authorities, leading 
schools of technology, and so on. 
Only a few of the fellows enrolled 
for regular university courses. As 
mature specialists they sought, rather, 
to meet professional colleagues and 
learn about new processes directly. 
In a number of cases, only initial 
installments of a study program were 
worked out, on completion of which 
the fellow returned to Washington 
for fresh conferences and _ further 
planning, an alternation which pro- 
vided added flexibility in planning 
and supervision. Concerning super- 
vision there is space here only to 
mention that two advisers and one 


5The Medical Supplies Division supervised the 
programs in penicillin manufacture carried on by 
six fellows, all of whom were placed in laboratories 
in Toronto. 
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Branch member later visited fellows 
in the field to see that study plans 
were working out as planned or to 
modify them as seemed desirable. 
As fellows returned to Washington 
with field studies completed, advisers 
and Branch members were heavily 
engaged in terminal conferences and 
arrangements relating to each final 
departure. Before he left, each fellow 
was obligated to prepare a final 
report, under guidance of his adviser— 
a few, under pressure of urgent sum- 
monses home, defaulted and sub- 
mitted reports later—which the 
Branch reproduced and gave appro- 
priate distribution. This report was 
considered part of the commitment, 
undertaken by each fellow when 
accepting his fellowship, to participate 
in his country’s rehabilitation pro- 
gram for a specified period after 
completing his UNRRA studies, uni- 
formly for three years. Also there 
was a technical-books purchase pro- 
gram to be processed (funds for 
which were tapped only late in the 
program). Under this arrangement 
each fellow might recommend for 
his agency, bureau, or office, that is, 
for some public use, the purchase of 
specialized and technical literature to 
the amount of $100. This oppor- 


tunity was avidly seized upon by the 


fellows, each of whom gave to it the 
benefit of his specialized technical 
knowledge and his firsthand famili- 
arity with what his war-torn country 
needed most desperately. Each list 
was reviewed by the technical adviser. 
The Branch then ordered the books, 
pressed for alternate selections when 
necessary, and arranged for their 
dispatch direct to the destinations 
indicated, an operation which in the 
midst of the prevailing publishing 
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shortages in 1947 dragged on for 
weeks after the fellows had departed. 


HE close of a fellowships pro- 

gram is in a sense only its 
beginning. For most of the impulses 
it generates are impalpable, and 
fruitful only much later. So it was 
with this program. But that it had 
provided ‘“‘yeast for the future” 
was evident in the scattering of letters 
which came in from early-returned 
fellows—as from an official in a 
Czech wood-products technology in- 
stitute or a director of an Italian 
forestry experiment station—indi- 
cating how some of the leavening 
impulses were at work. From the: 
administrative side came prompt 
returns. Unesco planners at Paris 
became interested in the Fellowships 
Program, and one of their sub- 
committees urged that “this success- 
ful UNRRA project should be 
duplicated in the fields of educational, 
scientific and cultural affairs, and on 
as large a scale as possible.’’* Unesco 
officials were supplied with detailed 
material on the program, supple- 
mented by conversations in Paris 
with the chief of the UNRRA Fellow- 
ships training unit in London and 
by a memorandum, “Proposal for an 
International Fellowships Program,” 
by the Branch chief in Washington. 
There was also a partial carry-over 
of staff personnel and experience to 
United Nations agencies. The tech- 
nical adviser for the UNRRA Fellows 
in Welfare later took charge of the 
first fellowships program undertaken 
by the Social Affairs Division of the 
United Nations Secretariat. A regional 
office of the Division at Geneva was 

[Continued on page 343) 


‘Preparatory Commission of Unesco. Technical 
Committee Report (October 15, 1946). p. 52. 














Advantages of a Teachers-College 
Education 


By MOWAT G. FRASER 


Suggestions for Other Colleges 


S IT possible that teachers’ col- 

leges have something important 

to teach other undergraduate col- 
leges? They are reputedly inferior 
and sometimes ridiculously incom- 
petent. Consequently, almost all 
accounts of promising college reforms 
completely ignore them. 

Nevertheless, after a dozen years 
in universities and a liberal-arts col- 
lege, four years in_teachers-college 
work have convinced me that teachers’ 
colleges, although in some ways often 
tragically deficient, in other respects 
are the most promising undergraduate 
colleges in America for liberal educa- 
tion. They are strongest at vital 
points where other colleges are weak- 
est. The policies which make them 
so, I believe, deserve study by every- 
one interested in higher education. 

My mistake was to assume that 
the best colleges for general education 
are those with the best teachers, 
students, libraries, buildings, and 
equipment for traditional college cur- 
riculums and methods. But what if 
these impressive colleges are not 
teaching what American youth needs 
most to know? What if they are 
not teaching it effectively? 

Fifteen years ago I made a survey 
of innovations in undergraduate col- 
leges. I found that in some way 


or other almost every college was 
revising its program. The revisions 
today are even more frequent. But 
they are not very encouraging; for 
most of the reforms are clearly minor, 
the demands for further reform con- 
tinue to be insistent, and hardly 
any two comprehensive plans are 
essentially the same. Almost nowhere 
is a college diploma a sure sign of its 
owner’s being well educated for deal- 
ing with the important problems of 
his time. Under these conditions |] 
suggest that we do, in part, what I 
neglected to do in my earlier survey: 
turn attention to our often derided 
teachers’ colleges. 

What, if anything, have these 
colleges to teach us? For one thing, 
they make students prove the quality 
of their education. Other colleges 
require only written examinations and 
perhaps class attendance, oral dis- 
cussion, some laboratory work, and 
tolerable social behavior. Teachers’ 
colleges require, in addition, practice 
teaching. Their Seniors must discuss 
convincingly the wide range of topics 
raised by pupils, fellow teachers, 
school administrators, and parents. 
Since dictatorial teaching cannot be 
effective in a democracy, they must 
have sufficient ability. and force to 
turn the interests of pupils to impor- 
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tant tasks. They must understand 
community needs and be interested 
in helping to meet them. They must 
work well with more experienced 
people. They must be loyal. They 
must refrain from gossipy, adverse 
criticism, yet bring urgent needs to 
the proper authorities in a helpful 
way. And in appearance and per- 
sonality, as well as manners and 
conversation, they must continually 
make a favorable impression. 


O LIBERAL-ARTS colleges 

assure as good a general educa- 
tion? I have the utmost respect for 
what such colleges do accomplish. 
As a rule, they give admirable 
specialized training. And almost all 
of their students, I believe, become 
finer, abler people because college 
gives time and incentive for clear, 
idealistic thinking. 

But is the thinking directed to 
the most urgent needs? Even honor 
graduates sometimes have unrefined 
tastes and oppose urgent, humani- 
tarian movements. Through igno- 
rance, too, they suffer nervous break- 
downs, develop chronic _ ill-health, 
fail to make friends, rear disappoint. 
ing children, or become vocational 
misfits. In other words, they may 
be poorly educated for every phase 
of living. 

Some people defend these regret- 
table results on the ground that 
honors in a liberal-arts college should 
be given for intellectual attainments 
alone. The college, they insist, should 
not be officially concerned with a 
student’s intentions or ability to 
put his achievements to good use. 

We hear this argument less and 
less frequently today. Inadequate 
ideals are disastrous to both indi- 
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viduals and society. If our ideals are 
antisocial or if we cannot discuss 
and cope with the important problems 
confronting us, we can be intellectually 
respectable only in secluded academic 
or specialist groups. In_ teachers’ 
colleges all of a student’s ideals and 
general abilities are severely tested. 

Many of these colleges offer their 
students, too, a more significant 
educational program than they for- 
merly did. They have reduced the 
number of required professional 
courses, largely eliminating the pathet- 
ically thin courses in “materials 
and methods of teaching” which 
crowded their curriculums two or 
more decades ago. They are now 
emerging from the subsequent period 
of imitating the departmental courses 
of liberal-arts colleges. Today, I 
believe, they are making the most 
systematic, comprehensive efforts in 
America to determine and to teach 
what college students need to know. 

In 1859 Herbert Spencer pointed 
the way in his essay: ““What Knowl- 
edge Is of Most Worth?” His thesis 
was that all subject-matter should be 
tested by its relevance to proficiency 
in the chief phases of living: health 
care, social adjustment, the rearing 
of children, citizenship, and leisure. 
By 1918 a commission of the National 
Education Association had agreed 
that American high schools should 
prepare pupils for the important 
phases of living, foster ethical ideals, 
and develop “command of the funda- 
mental processes” of learning. Accord- 
ingly, schools everywhere today are 
beginning to teach primarily the 
problems, activities, and ideals which 
students need to understand for per- 
sonal associations, civic aftairs, home 
living, leisure, health care, and voca- 
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tional work. Until better textbooks 
or syllabuses are available for this 
significant teaching, they are learning 
by sad experience to proceed with 
caution. But the direction and ur- 
gency of reform are becoming in- 
creasingly clear. 

Meanwhile psychology and the 
child-study movement have been en- 
couraging teachers to adapt the cur- 
riculum to the pupil’s background 
and stage of development. Psychol- 
ogists have shown that no subjects 
should be taught mainly for mind 
training. The mind can be trained 
for general purposes, it now appears, 
only by developing a full range of 
important interests. A student can 
apply to politics what a mathematics 
teacher has taught him about accu- 
racy, for example, only if he becomes 
interested in politics and learns to be 
accurate in coping with its problems. 

Today, a great many elementary 
and secondary schools are attempting 
curriculum improvement based upon 
some such assumptions. It is natural 
that teachers’ colleges, which prepare 
most of the teachers for these schools, 
should be leading the movement. 

Moreover, these colleges are begin- 
ning to help students achieve what 
college students everywhere have long 
sought, usually in vain: a clear, 
adequate sense of values. Most col- 
leges have vaguely tried to meet this 
need through chapel programs and 
courses in philosophy or history, 
which most students do not find 
adequate or do not even attend. 
The most inspiring college preaching 
or teaching can hardly lead to ade- 
quate habits of thought and action 
unless it is accompanied by supervised 
experiences. Furthermore, counter- 
acting the traditional verbal efforts 
is the influence of other teachers 
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and extra-curricular activities. Some 
teachers, of the type of Jacques 
Barzun, for instance, encourage “the 
life of the mind” stimulated largely 
by reading and armchair philosophiz- 
ing rather than by experiencing and 
studying problems of living. Other 
teachers encourage narrow ideals of 
aloof specialization, if not pedantry. 
Some extra-curricular activities, left 
largely to student direction, reflect 
immature judgment and _ youth’s 
rebellion against traditional ideals, 
Others in the limelight encourage ma- 
terialism and publicity at any cost. 
To make sound evaluations one 
must come to appreciate high ideals— 
ideals of logic, personal and group 
ethics, aesthetics, and faith—and then 
learn what is necessary to their 
attainment. Teachers’ colleges neces- 
sarily encourage this important en- 
deavor. Like other institutions, they 
participate in the movement to eval- 
uate curriculum and procedures in 
terms of purpose. But they do more 
than this. They require their stu- 
dents, at every step in practice teach- 
ing, to have defensible aims and to 
plan the procedures, activities, subject- 
matter, conditions, and equipment 
with which pupils can approach the 
aims. Day after day these students 
observe results, confer with super- 
visors, and revise evaluations accord- 
ingly. Can one imagine a better 
way to improve one’s sense of values 
or to ingrain improvements in inter- 
ests and habits? It is not by chance 
that basketball or other scandals 
seldom occur in teachers’ colleges. 


WO further advantages in a 
teachers-college education may 
seem to be even more important. 
One is that it teaches the student 
to deal effectively with people. 
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Traditionally, a teacher simply made 
an assignment, explained, and tested 
whether the pupils learned, and 
repeated this process day after day. 
The procedure seemed to be justified 
when both student and teacher were 
judged by success on examinations 
and when most students could soon 
forget the chief subjects learned, 
like Latin or mathematics, with no 
great apparent loss either to them- 
selves or society. 

Today, when more lasting results 
are needed, teachers can use such an 
arbitrary procedure commendably 
only when teaching skills or subjects 
constantly used, like penmanship or 
reading. If they are to teach other 
subjects adequately, or to teach any 
subjects most effectively, they must 
inspire in the student a genuine, 
continuing desire for self-education. 
They must become acquainted with 
his background so that their sugges- 
tions may be wise. They must watch 
results in order to learn how to 
proceed. Nor is this all. They must 
also control the tensions which in- 
evitably arise when assertive children 
or adults are crowded together. They 
must be leaders, at times commanding 
but always co-operative, understand- 
ing, patient, forgiving. In short, 
teachers’ colleges must try to develop 
the very qualities which are needed 
by leaders in a_twentieth-century 
democracy. 

A few extremists here, it is true, 
have been the despair of parents 
and the joy of cartoonists. They 
have let the pupil do largely as he 
wishes, even tolerating carelessness 
and disrespect. But they are far 


fewer today than critics believe, 
being seldom found outside experi- 
mental schools. 

The hum of activity is often neces- 
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sary in the classroom. Occasional 
misuses of freedom are inevitable. 
A casual critic may leap to the con- 
clusion that these things mean wasted 
time and poor manners. Usually 
they mean just the opposite: learning 
which is genuinely desired and there- 
fore lasting, and co-operation which 
is not forced but sincere. Fathers 
and mothers are becoming aware 
that it is the traditional teacher— 
he who lays out a logical succession 
of assignments for all pupils alike, no 
matter how capable, distracted, or 
well prepared—who is wasting time 
and fostering discourtesy. 

Students in a teachers’ college 
learn, finally, to be excellent judges 
of human ability. One of the most 
unfortunate results of American aca- 
demic life has surely been that it 
gives distinctions to students who 
learn readily from arbitrary assign- 
ments, books, and lectures, at least 
long enough to pass examinations, 
and to teachers who can do narrow 
research or lecture interestingly, how- 
ever eccentric or incompetent they 
may otherwise be. Students or 
teachers who are not of this type are 
inclined to be regarded as inferior, 
if not stupid. So pervading is this 
distinction that collegians tend to 
observe it despite the fact that some 
of the worst failures in school and 
college become outstanding successes 
in business, politics, the professions, 
and personal living. 

Human intelligence and ability, 
we now know, are far more complex 
than we academicians have long 
supposed. Some boys and girls, for 
example, can learn readily through 
abstract words and other symbols: 
rules, theories, formulas, and most 
textbook language. Others may be 
able to learn, for the most part, 
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only through concrete experience or 
illustrations. 

In a teachers’ college the student 
learns to teach the concrete-minded 
pupils by offering them concrete 
problems and activities. In so doing, 
- he learns an important lesson. He 
learns that many of these pupils 
not only can excel in active experience 
but also can master ‘“‘ minimum essen- 
tials” and hold their own in dis- 
cussions of complex, non-academic 
problems. He learns not to under- 
estimate their potentialities or to 
blacken their futures with discourage- 
ments. On the other hand, he is 
careful not to overestimate honors 
won in traditional classrooms. He 
acquires the habit of looking beyond 
academic records and of judging 
people by their ideals, interests, 
activities, and helpfulness. 


HAT, now, are we to think of 

our teachers’ colleges? Are the 
advantages they offer not urgent in 
all colleges: an opportunity to test 
one’s education in practice; an 
emphasis upon the important prob- 
lems in all phases of living; experience 
in evaluating, in dealing with people, 
and in judging human ability? 

My previous error in appraising 
teachers’ colleges was in judging 
chiefly by the number of their faculty 
members who had attended leading 
colleges or held doctorates, by the 
record of their Freshmen or Sopho- 
mores on standardized tests, and by 
the appearance of their campuses and 
buildings. The error is not unusual. 
It is made by their own graduates 
and outstanding defenders. The latter 
claim only that a few teachers’ 
colleges are better than most liberal- 
arts colleges, and that all of them 
have an important task: that of 
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preparing most of the million teachers 
of our thirty million elementary- 
and secondary-school children. Two 
or three generations ago, when the 
need for large numbers of trained 
teachers began to be urgent, other 
colleges were too slow to accept the 
challenge. Now they are not ade- 
quately staffed or equipped for the 
task. These were the chief points 
made by President Conant in advo- 
cating a “‘truce among educators.” 

I should have judged by results. 
I should have known that defenders 
and graduates with inferiority com- 
plexes are not usually good appraisers, 
and do not even try to be. They 
tend to be concerned with resisting 
attack, making peace, or offering 
apologies, rather than with making 
comprehensive analyses of needs. 

A nation can ill afford to let unjust 
criticism of important institutions 
go unanswered, especially criticism 
of educational institutions upon which 
the enlightenment of millions of citi- 
zens so largely depends. To do so 
encourages ambitious youth to avoid 
the institutions, legislators or philan- 
thropists to refuse them support, and 
other institutions to miss the stimulus 
of new ideas and needed competition. 

Investigators will find many teach- 
ers’ colleges whose buildings and 
equipment are a civic disgrace. They 
will find some faculty members who 
are well qualified only in their special- 
ties and who, therefore, are prone to 
fads and jargon. They will see stu- 
dents who in their early college years 
appear to be inferior. But in the 
educational programs of these colleges 
they will find much which American 
youth greatly needs and can now 
find almost nowhere else. 

It may be that, if current improve- 

[Continued on page 743] 








The College Library and the 


Teaching Process 
By SIDNEY MATTIS 


The Function of the Librarian in the College Program 


NE of the continuing prob- 

lems in college library work is 

the failure of the teaching 
faculty to accept fully the rdle of the 
college librarian as a functional mem- 
ber of the instructional staff, and the 
parallel failure of librarians to con- 
ceive themselves as active teachers 
of youth apart from the technical 
services which they habitually offer 
to college students. From this basic 
difficulty stem many concomitant 
frustrations: the opinion of the librar- 
ians that they are too often confused 
with administrative employees; the 
failure of budgetary officials to grant 
adequate working funds to the library; 
the relative isolation of the library 
staff; and most important, the unreal- 
ized potential integration of the 
library’s contributions with the rest 
of the college’s instructional program. 
In the heyday of the single textbook 
and the ipse dixit lecture, the problem 
was present, but not too pressing. 
While this heyday is not completely 
past, the introduction in recent years 
of methods of teaching based on 
independent study has made the 
matter of integration a criterion of 
the success of college libraries. In 
order to realize the extent of the 
revolution in teaching methods, it 
is necessary merely to list some of 


the more important of them: honors 
courses, general reading courses, the 
tutorial plan, the experimental col- 
lege, the use of syllabuses, the com- 
prehensive examination, and the 
orientation course.! There is scarcely 
any question that the modern college’s 
emphasis on independent study has 
made the college library the center 
of the curriculum—at least on paper. 
Transferring the blueprint into living 
reality is the problem of integration 
with which this article is concerned.? 

One of the great difficulties pre- 
sented by the undifferentiated college 
library has been its organization 
around factitious foci. The usual 
college library has an immense reading 
room, a periodicals room, and a refer- 
ence room, in all of which division is 
based on form (is it a book or a 
periodical, a pamphlet or a govern- 
ment publication?), or on type of use 
(is the material to be used in the 
library or at home?). Only in the 
stacks, to which far too few students 
have access, is there a subject arrange- 
ment of material. And even here the 
vagaries of the Dewey decimal sys- 


ILyle, Guy R. Administration of the College 
Library. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1949. PP. 19-20. 

2For a more thorough discussion of the problem 
of integration, see Branscomb, Harvie, Teaching with 
Books (Chicago: Association "of American Colleges 
and American Library Association, 1940). 
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tem frequently separate materials 
which ought to be together. 

From the instructor’s point of view, 
the best arrangement would be to 
locate all the material needed for 
class use in one place. Since every 
instructor would like all his material 
collected in one place, duplication of 
titles requested by more than one 
teacher would be an excessively heavy 


burden on the library budget. 
SATISFACTORY solution to 


this problem is the divisional 
library, organized into three or four 
subject areas (language and literature, 
social sciences, physical sciences, fine 
arts) in which most library functions 
are performed. There are no general 
reference rooms or periodical rooms 
under this plan. Instead, social- 
science reference books and peri- 
odicals, for example, as well as other 
materials, are placed in the social- 
science divisional library, which is 
adjacent to the section of the general 
stacks devoted to that subject. Much 
of the active social-science book 
collection is placed on open shelves 
for ready access. This plan is already 
being used at Brown, Colorado, and 
Nebraska.’ 

Because the divisional library elimi- 
nates the few enormous reading rooms 
and substitutes for them several 
moderate-sized divisional rooms, old- 
style library buildings can be con- 
verted to the new plan only with 
great difficulty and at considerable 
expense. It seems that but for this 
factor many more college libraries 
would have adopted the divisional 
plan. Thus it becomes extremely 
important that college librarians and 


*Kaplan, Louis. “What Kind of Divisional 
Reading Rooms?” College and Research Libraries, 
VIII (January, 1947), pp. 17-19. 
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administrators understand and sup. 
port the educational objectives which 
the divisional library seeks to achieve, 

The physical rearrangement of the 
library is only part, however, of the 
divisional library. Of equal impor- 
tance is the place of the teacher- 
librarian specialist. Such a specialist 
should not be a librarian, except in 
unusual cases. He should be a 
teacher with a schedule curtailed so 
that he will be available in the 
divisional library for consultation by 
students at the time when they are 
working actively on their problems. 
His function is to work in conjunction 
with the librarians in guiding students 
to the best sources for material. The 
specialist will know better the bib- 
liography of his field, the capacity 
of the students, the requirements of 
the classroom; the librarian will know 
the general book collection, the tools 
by which it is used, and the resources 
of other libraries. It is hoped that 
together they will be far better able 
to help the student with his research 
problems than either of them working 
alone, and that each will learn from 
the other sufficiently to make genu- 
ine teacher-librarians of both. The 
teacher-library specialist is now being 
used in Teachers College, Columbia, 
at Chicago, and at Brown.‘ 

A further development of the 
divisional library, and one which 
ties together the separate divisions, is 
the reference panel. According to 
this plan, which is feasible only in 
larger college libraries, instead of 
addressing his question to one refer- 
ence librarian, the student or faculty 
member may bring his problem to a 
panel made up of reference librarians 


‘Land, William G. “The Functional College 
Library,” Journat or Hicuer Epvcation, XVIII 
(February, 1947), pp. 90-94. 
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with subject backgrounds in each of 
the divisional fields. Not only will 
they be able to give the student 
expert advice in his major field, but 
they will also be able to direct him to 
specific sources in the divisional 
libraries, with which they will be 
thoroughly familiar. 


HE library “is a working part 

of the college, not just an intel- 
lectual icebox full of books.’* To 
make this statement meaningful, the 
library staff must go to the classroom 
to inspire and teach the use of the 
library. The comfortable philosophy 
of allowing the college community 
to beat a path to the library’s door is 
no longer tenable. 

Freshman English lectures, long 
the backbone of the library’s instruc- 
tional program, should continue and 
be generally improved and vitalized. 
The practice of conducting tours of 
the library during orientation week, 
or of lecturing on the library during 
the first week of the term, is psycho- 
logically unsound. The library dis- 
cussion—not lecture—should be held 
when students are ready to begin 
work on their term theme. It should 
concern itself with the concrete prob- 
lems of the students. No attempt 
should be made by the librarian to 
introduce students to all library 
services. Moreover, it is suggested 
that a follow-up lesson a week later 
is needed in order to correct mistakes 
and misunderstandings of students, 
and to clinch through reteaching or 
elaboration those points which the 
students seem to need most. Above 


all, this is a duty for those members 

of the library staff who are capable 

of teaching well, and for those who 
‘Land, op. cit., p. 90. 
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are convinced that the library discus- 
sions are of value to both students 
and the library. This is the one big 
opportunity to make contact with all 
students in the college, to indirectly 
convince them that the library staff 
is part of the teaching staff of 
the college, and to demonstrate how 
closely the library is integrated with 
classroom needs of students. 

Library instruction in classes other 
than freshman English is just as 
essential, although more often ignored. 
Honors classes, research classes, and 
others in which considerable use of 
the library is anticipated should 
be used to explain library resources 
and techniques to students who are 
about to make use of them. The 
same precautions listed for freshman 
English apply here with equal force. 

Apart from but as important as 
teaching in the classroom is teaching 
in the library. This takes several 
forms, and the alert librarian should 
seek to make use of all of them in his 
administrative planning. Fora great 
many students, introductory discus- 
sions of library methods given in the 
classroom are insufficient as a basis 
for further study and research. Many 
believe, and a great many instructors 
and librarians heartily agree, that for 
the serious student and for the student 
working in a field requiring a diligent 
acquaintance with library techniques, 
a course should be arranged in the 
use of the library as a tool of research. 
Such a course may be required or 
elective. It should be taught either 
in the library or with the library as 
the laboratory for the course, and 
preferably by a member of the 
library staff who has the call to teach. 
It should be non-professional but 
sufficiently detailed to give social- 
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science majors an accurate knowledge 
of the principal reference and _ bib- 
liographic tools in their area, and 
similar knowledge to majors in other 
fields. A somewhat differently ori- 
entated course might be given for 
those preparing to enter teaching. 
Here the emphasis would be not so 
much on methods of research as on 
techniques of passing on to youth 
the purposes, values, and methods of 
library use. 

In those colleges where there is 
sufficient interest, the library may 
well offer additional professional or 
pre-professional courses in librarian- 
ship. One college with which the 
writer is familiar offers an eight-point 
program which is acceptable to the 
extent of six credits at the outstanding 
eastern school of library service. Not 
only do these professional courses act 
as recruiting devices for the pro- 
fession, but they serve as wholesome 
and legitimate screening and sampling 
tests through which the student 
explores and determines his suitability 
for the library profession. More 
important for our plan of integration, 
in the eyes of the students and of the 
faculty they make the library a 
genuine instructional department on 
a par with others. 

In addition to formal instruction 
both in and out of the library, the 
library staff has a great responsibility 
to give informal instruction as well. 
Much of this responsibility is centered 
in the reference panel and in the 
teacher-librarian specialist. Too many 
librarians have misused their teaching 
function by finding material for 
students. Librarians must conceive 
themselves as part of the larger 
educational process. It is part of 
their function to teach students how 
to find material without the crutch 
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of the librarian’s aid. The teacher. | 


librarian specialist who is primarily | 


concerned with problems involving 
term papers, senior theses, and bib. 
liographies will no doubt appreciate 
this aspect of the teaching process, 
However, librarians, too, must whole. 
heartedly accept this teaching func- 
tion if they are to be genuine members 
of the instructional staff. 

The college librarian in making his 
plans for integrating the library with 
the instructional program must pro- 
vide time for all these instructional 
activities which, too often, are 
sandwiched in between technical 
and administrative duties. Classroom 
teaching and preparation time for it 
should be scheduled for those mem- 
bers of the library staff so engaged. 
The reference desk should be ade- 
quately staffed, so that the members 
of the reference panel will have the 
time needed to give legitimate instruc- 
tion instead of offering a_ hurried 
suggestion to look in this or that 
book. If the library is to be part of 
the teaching fraternity, it must take 
the time to teach and teach well. 


HE library alone cannot plan 

successful integration, for this 
depends on joint planning with the 
instructional departments. In_ this 
area more depends on the spirit of 
those co-operating than on the struc- 
ture of the liaison framework. Co- 
operation should develop between 
the top members of the library 
administration and a faculty library 
committee consisting of several mem- 
bers of the faculty who not only are 
library-minded but who also enjoy the 
respect and confidence of the teaching 
staff. Frequently, the librarian finds 
it necessary to work without con- 
sulting this committee, but he should 
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be sure that what he does meets with 
its approval. 

While the faculty library com- 
mittee sets general policy, the more 
prosaic day-to-day work of integra- 
tion can best be carried out by depart- 
mental library representatives whose 
function it is to maintain contact 
with the library. The departmental 
representative does not prevent indi- 
vidual department members from 
dealing with the library. On the 
contrary, one of his important func- 
tions is to publicize the facilities and 
interpret the policies of the library to 
his colleagues. He also acts as a 
kind of co-ordinator, so that indi- 
vidual members of the department 
will be informed of what other 
members are doing in the way of 
ordering books, putting books on 
reserve, making special use of the 
library, and so on. Needless to say, 
the library’s relations with the depart- 
mental representatives must be very 
close and very sympathetic. Fre- 
quent informal meetings and _ less 
frequent general meetings of all 
departmental representatives are the 
threads from which integration is 
woven. 

In addition to direct co-operation 
of the type which has been outlined, 
the library must also be represented 
strongly in the academic life of the 
college in order to learn what is going 
on and participate in the formulation 
of college policy. A diffident librarian 
can do a great deal of harm by 
isolating the library from the rest 
of the college. While college author- 
ities should seek library representa- 
tion on many committees, there are 
two on which representation seems 
of paramount importance. One is 
the committee of heads of depart- 
ments, sometimes called Personnel 
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and Budget. This group usually 
recommends promotions and appoint- 
ments, passes on the budget, makes 
important suggestions, and frequently 
has a large hand in determining college 
educational policy. The head of the 
library should be an articulate and 
vigorous member of this committee. 

The second very important com- 
mittee on which membership should 
earnestly be sought is the curriculum 
committee.6 The shortcomings of 
established courses seldom apparent 
to instructors may frequently be 
fairly obvious to librarians on the 
basis of student library use in con- 
nection with these courses. Plans 
for new courses should most certainly 
be contingent on the resources of the 
library in the new subject, or on the 
library’s capacity to build up quickly 
its resources in the area. Too many 
potentially good courses have been 
spoiled, at least initially, because the 
library was either unaware of, or 
unprepared for, their needs. One of 
the true tests of the administration’s 
regard for the library’s place in the 
instructional program is its attitude 
toward the library’s active partici- 
pation in the work of the curriculum 
committee. 

Still another area for liaison be- 
tween the library and instructional 
departments is that of improvement 
of instruction through the study of 
library use.’ Such studies can help 
the faculty determine the effective- 
ness of their instructional methods; 
they can furnish the library with 
indications of its weaknesses, of the 
student’s inability to use library 
tools, and of faculty carelessness in 
making assignments; they can make 

®Mowat, Charles L. “Libraries and Liberal 


Education,” College and Research Libraries, VII 
(October, 1947), Pp. 395. 
TLyle, Guy R., op. cit., pp. 207-208. 
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possible an analysis of the student’s 
reading interests on which can be 
built a library-faculty program to 
encourage free reading. This is a 
most fruitful area, and one which in 
most college libraries is still largely 
undeveloped. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
developing liaison the library has 
important educational responsibilities, 
but so also have the members of the 
teaching staff. The ultimate respon- 
sibility for student use of the library 
still resides with the classroom 
teacher. He should know whether 
the materials he wishes students to 
use are available in the library, and 
whether they are available in sufficient 
quantity. He should understand that 
a required reading of a whole book 
cannot be readily assigned when the 
book is on a two hour-use shelf. 
The stimulation to use the library 
which he makes can come from no 
other source. 


HE various plans made here for 

integration should be supported 
by an improved status for librarians 
vis-a-vis classroom teaching person- 
nel. To be specific, it is proposed 
that all college libraries should follow 
the plan now used in the municipal 
colleges of New York City whereby 
all permanent members of the library 
staff are entitled to faculty rank and 
are classified as members of the 
instructional staff. This status of 
equality is most important psycho- 
logically to the librarian in dealing 
with the classroom teacher, and also 
in helping him to change his self- 
conception. With this instructional 
status, there should go added per- 


*Baker, O. J. ‘The Teacher’s Part in Foster- 
ing the Student’s Use of the Library,” Jour- 
NAL OF HicHEerR Epucation, XIX (June, 1948), 


Pp. 307-12. 
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quisites in the way of longer vaca. 
tions and a shorter work week| 
designed to encourage further pro. 
fessional development. 

Not only should library personnel 
have instructional status, but it js 
suggested that colleges go the whok 
way (as they do in New York City) } 
and organize the library as a depart. 
ment of instruction with representa. 
tion on the faculty council, with 
departmental committees, and depart. 
mental meetings on common prob. 
lems. The more the library staf: 
shares representation with the class. 
room teachers, the more will they 
have assurance that their function 
is similar to the classroom teacher's, 

Finally, our alert librarian should 
make it a matter of policy to give ' 
his staff ample time to keep up with 
professional reading, to attend con- 
ventions and meetings, to pursue 
courses leading to advanced degrees, 
and to visit other institutions. A 
policy which keeps the library staff’s 
collective nose to the grindstone 
cannot result in widening professional 
horizons or promoting individual 
growth. An important part of the 
librarian’s policy should be to share 
some of his educational as well as his 
administrative responsibilities with 
the more capable members of his 
staff. The head of the English depart- 
ment does not carry on all the 
educational work of his department, 
but many librarians have been known 
to arrogate to themselves the exclu- 
sive right to work in this area. If 
all members of the library staff are 
instructional personnel, all who are 
capable should engage in instructional 


work. Integration cannot succeed | 


by making contact only at the apex 
of the administrative triangle; it must 


mesh all along the line. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 
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Confused Allies: Teaching and 
Research 


By FRANKLIN MACDONALD 


As Viewed by Representative Educators 


MID overtones of the modern 
hurly-burly, the educator hears 
the continual clamor for more 

general education, for more specialized 
education, for more research. He 
must co-ordinate these three enter- 
prises. He must struggle to effect 
a working relationship between teach- 
ing and research. 

This struggle is not new; it only 
grows more intense. For research 
is a word to conjure with. Its 
accomplishments bring prestige to 
professor and institution. It rewards 
the searcher and yet demands his 
continued pursuit of new truth. In 
intangible values, it is self-perpetu- 
ating. Nevertheless, there remains 
the practical difficulty of allying it 
with the various types of teaching. 

With each decade of the twentieth 
century the increasing emphasis upon 
research has been criticized by grow- 
ing numbers of those interested in 
college teaching. These critics deplore 
the folly of combining teaching and 
research on the undergraduate level 
and cite the graduate schools for 
failure to train prospective teachers 
for careers in general education. Such 
criticism has validity, for administra- 
tors’ fumbling efforts to solve these 
problems mark a trail of conflicting 
positions in which there is much 
repetition and often little knowl- 


edge of the situation in_ historical 
perspective. 

Nineteenth-century leaders, too, 
wrestled with the problem. A few 
recognized that a distinction must 
be made between the general- and the 
special-education enterprises in order 
to ally research effectively with 
special education. To do this, they 
proposed either the establishment of 
graduate universities for special edu- 
cation and research or the dropping 
of the first two college years devoted 
to general education. 

President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard, however, saw no_ conflict 
between teaching and research. All 
professors, he held, should be respon- 
sible for both functions. In the 
evolving American university, this 
actually meant responsibility for three 
functions: teaching in general educa- 
tion; teaching in special education, 
and research. Despite the obvious 
dangers of this plan, Harvard’s 
prestige influenced the position of all 
other American universities. 

Twentieth-century educators, there- 
fore, inherited the structural legacy 
of a university embracing both under- 
graduate and graduate schools in 
which professors were committed to 
three functions. Since this combina- 
tion did not prove effective, differing 
convictions on the problem soon 
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emerged, and have had an amazing 
vitality. 

Three main positions have been 
taken on the functions of the under- 
graduate professor. They range from 
a denial of any conflict among his 
duties to a recognition of the need 
to differentiate the teaching enter- 
prises in order to provide for research. 

Many university and college presi- 
dents have insisted that under- 
graduate professors combine research 
with their teaching, whatever the 
nature of that teaching may be. 
Thus President James B. Conant 
declared that “every permanent mem- 
ber of our staff should be actively 
interested both in advancing knowl- 
edge and in teaching.”? In the same 
tenor, Wilbur K. Jordan, president of 
Radcliffe College, wrote, 

It is generally agreed that the college 
teacher lies under a direct responsibility 
to share in the advancement of knowledge. 
. . » Consequently, the whole of graduate 
instruction is based on the assumption 
that the college instructor will be at once 
a teacher and a productive scholar.” 

Two facts make conflict implicit 
in this position. First, the prestige 
of research and the reward for evi- 
dence of it lead to an emphasis upon 
this function disproportionate to that 
upon teaching. Second, the nature 
of research makes difficult its combi- 
nation with teaching in the field of 
general education. As one perceptive 
educator pointed out, 


Ateacher deeply interested in research 
work is likely to find it difficult to put 
the stress of his teaching upon those 


\“Harvard, Present and Future,” School and 

Society, XLIII (April 4, 1936), p. 454. 
2Cronkhite, Bernice B., editor. ‘“‘The College 

Teacher in Relation to Research and Publica- 


tion,” Handbook for College Teachers. Cambridge, 


Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
p. 185. 
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already ascertained and commonly ag. 
cepted facts with which the undergrad. 
uate needs to become familiar.’ 

Some educators, on the other hand, 
have made a distinction between the 
functions of the university professor 
and the professor in the separate 
four-year college. They agree with 
the first group that university pro. 
fessors should combine research with 
teaching; -however, they maintain 
that the sole function of the professor 
in the separate four-year college 
should be the teaching of general 
education. In his annual report for 
the year 1939, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, while president of Columbia 
University, made this distinction 
explicit: 

College teaching should be something 
quite unique. ... It is quite different 
from university teaching, because in that 
field the liberal education which the 
college aims to give is taken for granted 
and serves as the foundation for the 
highly specialized study and training in 
research which it is the business of the uni- 


— 


~ 


versity teacher to offer and to supervise.‘ ' 


Two facts produce conflict in this 
position. First, the admission of a 


distinction between the functions of | 


the college teacher devoted to general 
education and of the university pro- 
fessor committed to special education 
and research obligates the graduate 
school to provide specific training 
for the college teacher. This accentu- 
ates the conflict over the problem 
of differentiating training for teachers 
and for researchers in the graduate 
school. Second, the differentiation 
of the college professor from the 


$Quoted by Harry P. Judson in a paper on dis- 
tribution of teaching time published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference of the 
Association of American Universities, 1911. p. 8. 

‘New York: Columbia University Press, 1939- 
p. 27. 
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university professor in terms of 
structure leads to the question 
whether the distinction might not 
better be made between the under- 
graduate professor—whether teaching 
in a separate college or a university— 
and the graduate professor. 

A third point of view is represented 
by many university presidents who 
would like to drop the first two college 
ears devoted to general education. 
They would have professors concerned 
only with special education and 
research. For example, Robert M. 
Hutchins, during his presidency at 
the University of Chicago, declared 
that “a university that attempts to 
do freshman and sophomore work 
therefore ends up doing either a po 
university job or a poor college job.” 

Strong opposition has always pre- 
vented this structural change. Con- 
sequently, some presidents have 
attempted to separate the faculty 
into those concerned with general 
education and those committed to 
special education and research. This 
distinction lessens the conflict that 
exists when teaching and research 
are combined. Yet one must con- 
sider the fact that college teachers in 
general education are also trained 
in the graduate school. Critics have 
denied that graduate professors com- 
mitted to research can train pro- 
spective college teachers for careers 
in general education. Furthermore, 
the graduate school also has training 
obligations to prospective researchers, 
practitioners, and secondary-school 
teachers. Yet, as Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, aptly pointed out, “The ideal 


’Hutchins, Robert M. The Higher Learning in 
America. Hew Haven, Connecticut: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. (Storrs Lecture, Yale Uni- 
versity.) pp. 8-9. 
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of ‘research’ is raised like a banner 
to lead this heterogeneous host.’’s 


ONVICTIONS concerning the 
functions of the graduate pro- 
fessor likewise range from a denial 
of any conflict to the recognition of 
the confusion and proposals for 
structural change. Some hold the 
extreme position that the graduate 
professor is responsible only for 
research and such advanced teaching 
as is involved in training prospective 
researchers. Illustrating this stand, 
one graduate dean asserted: “We 
should define graduate work as work 
that is primarily concerned with the 
advancement of knowledge and the 
training of students who:can advance 
knowledge . . . Its primary function 
is research and the training of research 
workers.’” Other university presi- 
dents and deans not only recognize 
the graduate professor’s responsibility 
for research and special education 
but also admit the training obligations 
of the graduate school as a pro- 
fessional school. Despite the intent, 
however, meeting obligations to pro- 
spective teachers and prospective 
researchers is a difficult problem. 
Some educators have striven to 
provide for the prospective college 
teachers by adding education courses 
and departmental counseling to the 
doctoral requirements, thus allowing 
for continued professional emphasis 
upon research and special education. 
Others have proposed to differentiate 
the programs through different degrees. 
These proposals range from the restric- 


Isaiah. The Graduate School in 


®Bowman, 
Office of Education Bulletin, 


American Democracy. 
No. 10, 1939. p. 57. 

7Brogan, A. P. “The Organization of Graduate 
Work in State Universities,” Proceedings of the 
National Association of State Universities, 1941. 


p. 76. 
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tion of the Master’s degree to teachers 
to the admission of the Ph.D. as a 
teacher’s degree, from the suggestion 
of a new doctorate for teachers to the 
plan to give no graduate degree to 
teachers, from the reservation of the 
Ph.D. for teachers to the reservation 
of the Ph.D. for researchers. Such 
differentiated programs presumably 
would allow the graduate professor to 
work with the students aligned with 
his greatest interest—teaching or 
research. 

Finally, there have been occasional 
suggestions for the establishment of 
research professorships. This would 
leave the remainder of the graduate 
faculty free to meet their training 
obligations. The graduate professors, 
absorbed in research and convinced 
that it aids their teaching, have 
never looked with favor upon this 
solution. 

If the graduate school combines 
advanced teaching and research, what 
provisions are possible for the specific 
training of college teachers for careers 
in general education? Either an addi- 
tional burden of education courses 
or a modified doctoral program with 
a specific teaching degree—this seems 
to be the choice. But there is no 
agreement. Furthermore, the num- 
ber and diversity of efforts to solve 
the problem testify to the difficulty 
of combining these functions within 
the existing graduate structure. 

A few perceptive educators would 
differentiate the functions of the 
graduate professor by creating a new 
structure either for research and the 
training of researchers or for the 
training of teachers. Thus, Harry J. 
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Carman, former dean of Columbia 
College, declared: “It may well be 
that the time has come for the 
establishment of an additional grad- 
uate school, the primary task of which 
would be the preparation of pro- 
spective college teachers in the field 
of general education.”*® These pro- 
posals for re-structuring—whether for 
a new structure to train teachers or 
for a new structure for research— 
have been too drastic to prove popular. 


S THE century progresses, the 
lines of the conflict on the 
undergraduate as well as on the 
graduate level are becoming more 
clearly defined. Yet no resolution 
can be effected until the continuity 
of these conflicting positions is recog- 
nized and the three functions— 
research, the teaching of special edu- 
cation, and the teaching of general 
education—are differentiated accord- 
ing to the obligations of the various 
structural levels of higher education. 
The following points appear to be 
implicit in any consideration of the 
problem. First, the nature of teach- 
ing in the field of general education 
makes impracticable its combination 
with research. Second, the general- 
and the special-education enterprises 
demand different types of teaching, 
and consequently different types of 
training for prospective teachers. 
Third, the diversity of efforts to meet 
these training obligations emphasizes 
the need for a new structure either 
for training college teachers or for 
research and the training of re- 
searchers. [Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 
®Report of the Dean, 1947. p. 20. 
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Academic Manners and Morals 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


In an article on “Liberty and 
Lawlessness” in the March issue of 
the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Glenn Negley of Duke University 
quotes Mill with approval on the 
undesirability of vituperation in public 
discussion. ‘“‘ “The worst offense,’ 
says Mill, ‘which can be committed 
by polemic, is to stigmatize those 
who hold the contrary opinion as 
bad or immoral men.’ ”? 

Instead of taking Mill’s words to 
heart, Mr. Negley thereupon pro- 
ceeds to denounce in harshest personal 
tones those with whom he differs on 
a difficult problem in contemporary 
American education. This problem 
is whether members of the Communist 
Party, who are under official instruc- 
tions to indoctrinate for the Com- 
munist Party line in the classroom and 
on the campus, should be permitted to 
teach. Not a single argument is 
advanced by Mr. Negley against 
those who believe that individuals 
who are members of any group pledged 
to violate the ethics of inquiry and 
instruction are professionally unquali- 
fied to teach. Nor is a single argu- 
ment advanced by Mr. Negley in 
favor of his own position. Indeed, it 
is only peripherally and indirectly, by 
his attack on those with whom he 
differs, that Mr. Negley indicates 
what his position on this issue is. 

Instead of an analysis of the issue, 
Mr. Negley charges some teachers 


'Vol. XXIII, p. 122. 


and philosophers who disagree with 
him with being “opponents of 
liberty” tout court. They have suc- 
ceeded “by bombast or pressure, in 
nominating themselves guardians for 
the majority ...” They “condone 
and endorse . . . tyranny” over the 
minds and actions of men. Some 
of them do this “to expiate a previous 
dilletante dabbling in faddish ideol- 
ogies”’—an alliterative euphemism for 
sophomoric ideas. They are “‘intel- 
lectual chameleons” who “change 
color with every movement of the 
shifting majority .. .’” 

The only specific reference made 
to an educator and philosopher “rush- 
ing desperately into print and speech 
with the pleading assurance that he 
is on the side of majority opinion”’ is 
to the writer of this article. Immedi- 
ately after quoting a passage from 
a recent article of mine, presumably 
as evidence of my being an intellectual 
chameleon, Mr. Negley warns his 
readers that the author of Mein 
Kampf was once regarded as a 
ludicrous figure and puts them on 
notice that they must oppose every 
single threat to “liberty of opinion.” 

Outside the Communist press— 
where it can be safely ignored—I 
have never before encountered this 
type of abusive, personal criticism. 
But since Mr. Negley’s article appears 
in an esteemed professional journal, 
some of its readers not acquainted 


2Op. cit., p. 121. 
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with the facts may be unaware of 
the extent to which Mr. Negley has 
violated almost every canon of objec- 
tive scholarship in reporting my views. 
The only citation from my works 
appears in a paragraph immediately 
preceding the one in which readers 
are warned not to underestimate 
future Hitlers. I quote it entire. 


One of the most vocal academic 
supporters, a teacher of philosophy I 
regret to say, of the dubious procedure 
at the University of Washington two 
years ago now finds it useful to proclaim 
that teachers and others “are being 
pilloried because they do not see eye to 
eye with these self-appointed censors”’; 
now he finds that “the net result of the 
imposition of special loyalty oaths in 
schools has been the punishment of non- 
Communists.” (Italics by Mr. Negley. 
A footnote reference is given to my article 
in the New York Times of September 30, 
1951, and to Lowe’s article, “Vicious 
Intellectualism,” in the Journal of Philos- 
ophy, July 5, 1951.)° 

First, one would imagine in reading 
this paragraph that two years ago 
I defended special loyalty oaths, 
and mow I do not. The truth is 
that I have never defended special 
loyalty oaths at any time. On the 
contrary, whenever I have discussed 
them, I have criticized such oaths.‘ 

Second, one would imagine that 


30p cit., pp. 121-22. 

‘Cf. “What Shall We Do about Communist 
Teachers?” Saturday Ev vening Post, 222 (Sep- 
tember 10, 1949), pp. 33 ff.; ‘Academic Integrity 
and Academic Freedom,” Commentary, VIII 
(October, 1949), pp. 329-39; New York Times Book 
Review, LV, “The University of California and the 
Non-Communist Oath” (October 1, 1950), p. 6, 
- Letter to the Editor (November 19, 1950), 
p. 43; “Danger of Authoritarian Attitudes in 
Teaching Today,” School and Society, 73 (January 
20, 1951), Pp. 33-393 “Perennial and Temporal 
Goals in Education,” JouRNAL OF HIGHER Epuca- 
tion, XXIII (January, 1952), pp. 7-8. The lead- 
ing editorial in the Saturday Evening "Post of June 10, 
1950, p. 10, based explicitly on my writings, vigor- 
ously opposes loyalty oaths for teachers and advo- 
cates my proposal to let faculties determine and 
enforce the standards of academic fitness. 
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my “‘support” of “‘the dubious pro- 
cedure” at the University of Wash- 
ington has either something to do 
with loyalty oaths or the actual 
procedure by which two members 
of the Communist Party were dis- 
missed. The truth is that loyalty 
oaths were not the issue at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and that | 
did not discuss the case specifically 
in my article two years ago in the 
New York Times of February 27, 
1949. The truth is that I have never 
discussed that case except in a 
passing reference in Commentary 
(December, 1949) in which I ex- 
pressed agreement with the position 
of the majority of the faculty com- 
mittee on the question of whether 
membership in the Communist Party 
should constitute prima facie evidence 
of professional unfitness. The truth 
is that concerning “procedure” I 
have always argued that the faculties 
themselves should administer their 
own codes of professional conduct, 
not trustees or legislatures. 

Third, one would imagine that 
Mr. Negley is honestly mistaken in 
confusing my position supporting 
the exclusion of Communist Party 
teachers with my position opposing 
special loyalty oaths for teachers. 
The truth is, as his reference to 
Mr. Lowe’s article shows, that Mr. 
Negley is perfectly aware of the facts. 
For Mr. Lowe’s article is a criticism 
of my position on the employment 
of Communist Party teachers as 
expressed in my New York Times 
article of February 27, 1949: it is 
obviously not a criticism of my 
article in the New York Times of 
September 30, 1951, cited by Mr. 
Negley as evidence of some supposed 
change of heart on my part. Inci- 
dentally, of the latter article, Mr. 
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Lowe, without abating a tittle of his 
opposition to my original piece, has 
written that “I want to express my 
conviction that Mr. Hook performed 
a very great public service when he 
warned against “The Dangers in 
Cultural Vigilantism,’ in the New 
York Times Magazine for September 
30, 1951.’ 

Fourth, one would imagine that 
Mr. Negley would give some valid 
reason why I now find it “useful” 
(sic!) to proclaim that teachers and 
others “‘are being pilloried because 
they do not see eye to eye with 
these self-appointed censors.” Aside 
from the possible suggestion in a 
subsequent paragraph about desire 
for rewards by “‘notice in the press 
and consequent lecture engagements,” 
Mr. Negley leaves unexplained why 
I should find it “useful” to proclaim 
what I now do. The truth is that 
the reasons would have been perfectly 
clear if he had cited the title of the 
article, ““The Dangers in ‘Cultural 
Vigilantism.’ ”’ They would have been 
even clearer had he quoted the entire 
sentence from which some of the 
words are taken and not given the im- 
pression that they complete the 
sentence and thought. The original 
sentence reads: 


Teachers, government officials, edi- 
tors and others in the public eye are being 
pilloried because they do not see eye to 
eye with these self-appointed censors on 
issues which have no relevance whatsoever 
to Communist penetration and would have 
been open controversial questions even if 
Russian democracy had never been over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviks.® 


The part of the sentence Mr. Negley 
deliberately suppressed, here itali- 


5Journal of Philosophy, XLIX (February 14, 


1952), p. 110. 
®New York Times Magazine, LVI (September 30, 


1951), Pp. 9 
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cized, reveals that the theme of 
this article had nothing to do with 
the employment of Communist Party 
teachers. It therefore could not have 
constituted, even in his own mind, 
any evidence that I had changed my 
views on this subject. 

It is obvious that Mr. Negley’s 
dispute with me is essentially with 
my negative position on the employ- 
ment of Communist Party teachers 
pledged, among other unprofessional 
actions, to indoctrinate in the class- 
room. Although he himself admits 
that “indoctrination and education 
are antithetical terms,” he none the 
less interprets my position as involv- 
ing a violation of “liberty of opinion.” 
He ignores al! the evidence that my 
position carefully distinguishes be- 
tween educational heresy (opinion) 
and educational conspiracy (the act 
of membership by which Communist 
Party members disqualify themselves). 
This distinction is central to the 
discussion and is accepted, I believe, 
by many other philosophers and 
educators who are in agreement with 
my position on the employment of 
Communist Party teachers, like A. O. 
Lovejoy, T. V. Smith, Presidents 
Conant and Griswold, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association, as 
well as the editor of this journal. 

It is instructive, however, to note 
how Mr. Negley proposes to proceed 
against those who would destroy 
liberty oi opinion. Up to this point 
Mr. Negley has been speaking in the 
name of Mill, endorsing his plea for 
decent standards of public discussion, 
and violating these standards with a 
reckless abandonment. But Mr. 
Negley is convinced that this is not 
enough. We must go beyond Mill 
to achieve Mill’s purposes. We must 
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invoke legal sanctions against those 
who would abridge liberty of opinion. 
And not only against those who 
would but against those who might! 

Furthermore, no individual miracu- 
lously acquires omniscience and immunity 
by academic acquisition of the title dean, 
president, or trustee; and if threatened 
actions of such educational adminis- 
trators in restraint of liberty of opinion, 
discussion, and controversy are not 
specifically designated as illegal, they 
must be. Liberty is not unrestricted 
license. It is the function of law in 
democracy to impose procedural restric- 
tions upon the conduct of individuals 
who would or might [sic!] deny and 
abridge the liberty of opinion which 
is essential to the very existence of 
democracy.’ 

Let us pause for a moment to see 
what this means. Since no individual 
is omniscient, he might deny or 
abridge liberty of opinion. If Mr. 
Negley were to be taken seriously, he 
would have to be interpreted as 
saying that everybody should be 
punished in virtue of his fallibility. 
This would constitute the most 
amazing demand ever penned in the 
name of freedom. I do not believe 
that even so careless and irresponsible 
a writer as Mr. Negley has proved to 
be, really means this. In charity 
let us strike out “might.” But now 
what is left is the view that if anyone 
(dean, president, trustee, or, I may 
add, faculty committee) recommends 
that members of the Communist 
Party as such be excluded from our 
institutions as conspirators, he is 
guilty of a denial and abridgment 
of liberty of opinion. And _ since 
Mr. Negley is urging that legal action 
be taken against all who would deny 
or abridge liberty of opinion, he is 

™Negley, op. cit., p. 124. 
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calling for /ega/ punishment of those 
who seek to enforce elementary stand- 
ards of professional conduct against 
members of a self-declared conspiracy 
to commit educational fraud. Mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, who 
voluntarily accept the most con- 
temptible set of instructions ever 
issued to teachers to betray their 
trust, are not to suffer the well- 
merited punishment of dismissal. 
Only those who would exclude them 
are to be punished—not merely by 
dismissal but presumably by /aw! 
This, I submit, is a reductio ad 
absurdum of Mr. Negley’s position. 
The difficulty with a refutation of 
this type is that there is no absurdity 
to which some human beings will 
not resort to defend another absurdity. 
But there is still a difference between 
a resort to an intellectual absurdity 
and a resort to personal abuse. 
The issue of what policy to adopt 
toward members of the Communist 
Party, or any other organization, 
under instruction and control to 
violate their trust as teachers and 
scholars is a very difficult one. It 
is possible for intelligent men of 
liberal outlook, and of moral integ- 
rity, to differ on the wisdom of one or 
another proposed policy. The atti- 
tude of the American Association of 
University Professors (or its Com- 
mittee A) is not shared by the 
National Education Association. More 
important than the differences is that 
they should be reasoned differences, 
conducted in the manner which Mill 
regards as essential to the proper 
functioning of a free society. I should 
have been very grateful to Mr. 
Negley had he addressed himself 
to the issue and indicated to me in 
[Continued on page 342] 
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Underachieving Students of 

High Capacity’ 

The student of outstanding capacity 
who fails to achieve scholastically at a 
level reasonably commensurate with 
his ability presents a challenge to 
educators, administrators, and coun- 
selors. It is too often true of our 
educational systems that the pace is 
geared to the average member of the 
group, with greatest pressure falling 
on the slow student, who eventually 
receives the special attention of deans 
and counselors when he fails to meet 
the academic standards. The student 
of superior capacity, however, is fre- 
quently able to maintain a satisfactory 
scholastic rating when operating at a 
minimum of efficiency or expenditure 
of effort, and may even do so when 
badly maladjusted. Lost in the sta- 
tistical mass of C students he receives 
no attention provided his behavior is 
satisfactory. At the same time, the 
high scholastic stratum is partly 
occupied by his intellectual inferiors 
who profit by the absence of his 
competition. 

It is a matter of concern to the 
educator and of prime interest to 
society in general that the potential 
abilities of our best-equipped youth 
should be utilized. We are consider- 
ing here, not the numerous capable 
individuals who for various reasons 
have not continued their schooling 
beyond the level of the secondary 


1Reported by Robert J. Dowd, Instructor in the 
Department of Psychology, University of New 
Hampshire. 


school, but those of our college 
population who possess the most 
necessary single ingredient of genius— 
intellectual capacity of high order— 
but whose academic adjustment is of 
mediocre or inferior quality. 

This report of an investigation 
indicates the extent of the problem of 
underachievement and some of the 
factors that differentiate achievers 
and non-achievers who are of a high 
level of capacity. The subjects of 
the study were students who entered 
the University of New Hampshire as 
Freshmen in September, 1947. They 
were the best and poorest achievers 
in the group of 89 students who 
composed the highest decile of the 
class for scholastic aptitude as meas- 
ured by the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination 
(A.C.E.) total score. The criterion 
of academic success was the student’s 
grade-point average at the end of the 
first semester of college work. At 
this institution marks are 4, B, C, 
D, F, with corresponding point values 
of 4, 3,2, 1,0. The points earned for 
each course are multiplied by the 
number of credits carried to obtain the 
semester point-hour average. Stu- 
dents earning averages of 3.0 and 
above qualify for the honor roll. 

The selected point of underachieve- 
ment was an average of 2.2, which was 
the mean grade-point average of the 
entire freshman class. Students who 
exceed go per cent of their classmates 
for scholastic aptitude may be safely 
considered underachievers when they 
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fail to exceed 50 per cent academically. The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

Of the original 89 tenth-decile The Bell Adjustment Inventory 
students, 11 left school by the end “7 Minnesota Miultiphasic Personality 

> t 7 
of the first semester, of whom 8 eee 
(9 per cent) had been forced to with- It was found that the second, third, 
draw because of failing marks or and fourth items actually operated in 
voluntarily withdrew with low scho- favor of the non-achievers, because 
lastic standing. It was found that 16 that group expended less time and 
(21 per cent) of the remaining 78 had \©"€"8Y in extra-curricular activities 
earned grade-point averages of 2.2 nd in working at part-time paid 
and below, 31 (39 per cent) made obs, and also indicated greater finan- 
averages of 2.3 to 2.9, and 31 (39 per cial security, than did the achievers. 
; 9; 

cent) made averages of 3.0 or higher. The paper-and-pencil questionnaires 

In order approximately to equate failed to discriminate between the 
the groups for numbers, the criterion ee ote the ye differences 
of expected achievement was raised ‘4 GIG €xist were in ee Sey 
to a grade-point average of 3.1 or 4S¢ in the direction of better adjust- 
better. The groups finally determined "a. for wr mage nage — 
upon consisted of 1g achievers, with a we wee 
averages from 3.1 to 4.0, with a the achievers from the non-achievers 

.0, 


median of 3.4; and 16 non-achievers are described in the following material: 
“4s - 


whose averages ranged from 2.2 down Women constituted 26 per cent of 
to 1.4, with a median of 1.7. These the entire freshman class and 24 per 
individuals represented the entire cent of the tenth-decile group. Their 
population of the two extremes of the representation in the achiever and non- 
original group as it had been defined achiever groups was not proportional, 
and limited. This method of study- however, since 9 of the 19 achievers 
ing every individual in the group and but 2 of the 16 non-achievers were 


cannes Gane th Cae women. This represents a record for 
€ cnance attainment commensurate with ability 


of errors in sampling procedure. definitely superior to that of the men in 
Measures taken to assure complete this group. 


anonymity helped in securing the The achievers ranged from the 67th to 
co-operation of all the students the 98th percentile of their respective 
concerned. high-school graduating classes, while the 


Of the variables controlled in the non-achievers ranged from the 35th to 
investigation, the following did not the 99th percentile. An inspection of the 


differentiate between achievers and tW° distributions indicates that more 
‘itt deltouaes: than one-third of the non-achievers were 


lower in their class than any of the 
Size of high-school graduating class Se achievers, and that 80 per cent of 
: a ~se -oeagaaaa icular activities the achievers were at or above the 89th 
Aasount of part-time employment percentile of their high-school graduating 
Vocabulary ability class, while only 20 per cent of the non- 

achievers had a standing equally high. 


Age at entrance into college 
Scholastic achievement level of aspiration It is evident that this factor is associated 


Military service with scholastic success in the _ initial 
Marital status college term, since those who stood high 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


in the preparatory class tended to be 
high in the college class, and those with a 
relatively low standing in secondary 
school tended to remain underachievers 
in their first college semester. 

While only 21 per cent of the achievers 
were below the freshman-class average 
on the Cooperative English Test of 
Mechanics of Expression, 50 per cent of 
the non-achievers were in this range. 
Above the gsth percentile were 63 per 
cent of the achievers, whereas none of 
the non-achievers was above that point. 
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reading skill is a strong factor to be 
considered in connection with achieve- 
ment, when scholastic ability is held 
constant, seems evident from these 
findings. 

The achievers studied considerably 
more than did the non-achievers, the 
median number of study hours a week 
for the former being 20, and for the latter 
13.5. For the achievers Q; was 13.75, 
Q; wes 22.5, hours; and for the non- 
achievers these figures were 10 and 
18.25 hours, respectively. The average 


The level of skill in English mechanics(/achiever, therefore, studied more hours 


is evidently related to the level of 
scholastic performance in a positive and 
considerable degree. 

The Cooperative Reading Compre- 
hension Test yields four scores: vocabu- 
lary, reading comprehension, level, and 
total. The groups are compared on each 
separate section. Although there was no 
definite differentiation of the two groups 
for vocabulary, it was found that 81 per 
cent of the combined groups exceeded the 
mean, and 25 per cent exceeded the goth 
percentile, of the freshman class. All 
of the achievers were at or higher than 
6.0 standard score for comprehension, 
while only 63 per cent of the non- 
achievers made a score that high. Since 
both groups were above the class average 
in all cases save one, the difference 
between the groups existed on a relatively 
high level. Generally, the students in 
both groups were in the upper half of the 
class for reading level, but a large 
proportion of the non-achievers fell just 
above the mean, while most of the 
achievers were in the highest range of 
scores. On the total score, one-fourth 
of the non-achievers did more poorly 
than any achiever, and 56 per cent of the 
non-achievers, as compared with 21 per 
cent of the achievers, fell lower than 
one standard deviation above the mean 
score for the entire freshman class. 
These results indicate a definite tendency 
for the achievers to outperform the non- 
achievers on this reading test. That 
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a week than did three-fourths of the 
non-achievers. However, the least time 
spent in study was in the case of an 
achiever with a 3.8 average in five 
courses, who admitted to only three 
hours of study a week. He was at the 
ggth percentile for scholastic aptitude 
and had an excellent history of scholastic 
achievement. While these results indi- 
cate that there is a very great difterence 
between the groups on this variable, it is 
not shown that any given amount of 
study is necessary in order that extremely 
able students may attain scholastic 
honors. 

The Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory 
yielded a considerable difference between 
the groups for at least 10 of the 28 items. 
In general, the achievers were found to 
employ what Wrenn found to be good 
techniques and practices of study. Two 
important factors that are associated 
with underachievement are unwise dis- 
tribution of time and the need for an 
“inspiration” to study. Non-achievers 
tend to dislike their courses and pro- 
fessors, but it is not known whether 
personality factors cause these feelings 
of dissatisfaction or whether the responses 
solely indicate projection after the fact 
of failure. Regardless of the origin of 
these attitudes, the non-achievers are at 
present dissatisfied with teachers and 
courses, and may be creating a negative 
barrier which will be detrimental to their 
prospects of subsequent achievement. 
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No sex difference was found between 
male and female achievers, as the 
responses of both groups indicated that 
they employed similar techniques of 
study. 

An examination of the profiles obtained 
from the Occupational Interest Inventory 
revealed that the non-achievers were fre- 
quently following academic curriculums, 
or held occupational goals, that were 
inconsonant with their measured inter- 
ests. In several cases engineering students 
indicated scientific or computational 
interests that were at the roth and 20th 
percentiles for the standardization popu- 
lation. It was the judgment of the 
writer that all of the non-achievers who 
were technology students showed interest 
patterns that were at best no more than 
fairly adequate for the technical and 
scientific occupations. Several achieving 
students in liberal arts had similarly 
inadequate measured interests for the 
occupations of their choice. It is prob- 
able that the technology student with 
low technical interests is severely penalized 
scholastically because of the predomi- 
nantly technical nature of his course 
content, whereas the wider course offer- 
ings in liberal arts permit a change in 
vocational goals as fields are sampled, 
without greatly penalizing the student. 

Restricted experience and the tendency 
to follow a vocational course because of 
extrinsic attractiveness or family pres- 
sure would surely account for many cases 
of inadequate vocational selection. It is 
considered likely, however, that the 
pursuit of unrealistic vocational goals 
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dents. Some of the basic skills that 
depend ultimately upon earliest training 
clearly differentiate the two groups, 
including reading ability and the use of 
the English language. The elementary. 
school pupil who has failed to acquire 
those skills that are basic to the adequate 
handling of educational subject-matter 
will be handicapped even when com. 
peting with intellectually less able pupils, 
The factors that operated to inhibit the 
acquisition of early skills and the learning 
of successful educational adjustments 
are obscure, but there is reason to believe 
that poor emotional relationships in early 
life may be largely responsible. It is 
likely that a genetic study of achieving 
and non-achieving students would indi- 
cate the extent to which emotional situa- 
tions may have had differential effects 
upon each group, and the manner in 
which habitual adjustment patterns were 
initiated and developed. 


The following conclusions were 
drawn as the result of the study: 


1. The specific impingements of the 
college situation are not responsible 
for underachievement in high-capacity 
students. 

2. The factors which operated to lower 
academic efficiency in college had also 
operated to depress achievement in the 
earlier school environment. 

3. The paper-and-pencil personality ques- 
tionnaires used in this study are of 
little value in differentiating achieving 
and non-achieving students of high 


capacity 
may be symptomatic of immaturity, nel There is a definite sex difference in the 


of insight, or a lack of purpose that i 
basically emotional in nature. 

The habit patterns of childhood ‘and 
early youth determine, to a large extent, 
the subsequent “style of life” or habitual 


methods of adjustment of the individual, 
and it is believed that the results of this 
study illustrate the degree to which such 
a concept holds true in the case of 
achieving and non-achieving college stu- 


irection of a greater incidence of 
extreme underachievement among the 
male students in the tenth decile for 
scholastic aptitude. 

5. The difference in personality organiza- 
tion between achieving and _ non- 
achieving students of high capacity 
needs genetic investigation, since the 
factors that depress achievement ante- 
cede college years. 
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A new technique for teaching com- 
plex economic relationships will soon 
be used at Columbia College. To 
develop this visual tool, Columbia 
has established a Visual Economics 
Laboratory under the directorship of 
Arthur O. Dahlberg, who originated 
the technique, and a grant of $25,000 
has been made by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., to support the 
project. 

Mr. Dahlberg describes his system 
as “a diagrammatic method of pictur- 
ing economic activity by means of 
a three-dimensional flow-chart tech- 
nique . . . adapted from engineer- 
ing” which makes it possible to 
“portray simultaneously both social 
structure and function in a symbolic 
way and then verify and modify the 
portrayal with statistics. The depict- 
ing process,” according to Mr. Dahl- 
berg, “can be made as rigorous as 
accounting.” 

If the new teaching device proves 
successful at Columbia, copies of the 
charts will be sold or rented for use at 
other colleges. The Visual Economics 
Laboratory staff is now working on 
its first series of charts. The sub- 
ject—inflation—promises to be one of 
the toughest. 


Four fellowships in international 
relations have been established at 
the Yale University Graduate School. 
They will be offered on a competitive 
basis to present and _ prospective 
students preparing for the M.A. or 
Ph.D. degree in international rela- 
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tions. The stipends range from $1,000 
to $1,800. The fellowships are a gift 
of Frank Altschul, Yale Class of 
1908, and his family, through the 
Overbrook Foundation. The new pro- 
gram will be administered by an 
interdepartmental committee. 


Tue Du Pont Company has awarded 
75 postgraduate fellowships to 47 
universities, and grants-in-aid to 15 
universities, for the 1952-53 academic 
year, to support fundamental chemical 
research. The universities decide the 
lines of research they will follow. 


Thue Division of Education, Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs, of the 
Pan American Union, has issued a 
booklet, “Opportunities for Summer 
Study in Latin America,” which lists 
courses offered by Latin-American 
and United States institutions, edu- 
cational tours, and service projects. 
Copies are available on request. 


Tue booklet recently published by 
the Southern Regional Education 
Board, ‘Business and Economic 
Research: Selected Federal Agency 
Programs of Interest to Colleges and 
Universities,” is the report of a 
conference on business and economic 
research which was organized by the 
Southern Regional Education Board 
at the request of the deans of 
Southern Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness. At the conference, representa- 
tives of different government agencies 
described their programs, with empha- 
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sis on research needs and interests. 
The booklet reports information 


presented at the conference, together 
with some of the ideas and points 
of view that came out in the 
discussions. 


Tue Columbia University School of 
Engineering has been added to 
DePauw University’s binary curric- 
ulum for engineering students. Under 
the binary plan, students follow a 
liberal-arts program at DePauw for 
three years and take a subsequent 
two-year engineering program at one 
of four engineering schools. Besides 
Columbia, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Case Institute of Technology, 
and Rose Polytechnic Institute have 
joined in the program. Bachelors’ 
degrees are awarded to the student 
by DePauw and the engineering 
school at the end of the five-year 
period. The plan cuts down the 
number of years required for the two 
degrees from six or more to five. 
Nineteen schools are now co-operating 
with the Columbia University School 
of Engineering. 


Tue American Council of Learned 
Societies has issued a critique of 
the report, “Education and National 
Security,” issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American 
Council on Education. The critique 
praises the report for presenting in 
its first three chapters “something 
like a total pattern in national 
security,” and for showing a realiza- 
tion that ““‘war—even what might be 
called successful war—is only an 


incident in such a whole design for. 


national security.” It disagrees, how- 
ever, with the implication that there 
is any greater need for deferment 
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of students in science, engineering, 
or medicine than in the humanities 
and social sciences. 

The critique proposes the following 
as considerations “vital to national 
security”: 


1. National security and the military 
establishment are not by any means 
synonymous. The identification of the 
two is a disastrous oversimplification. 

2. Security is a national problem at all 
times, not only when war looms upon 
the horizon. Solution must be sought 
by the entire nation and through the 
entirety of national resources. It is 
consequently a civilian, not solely a 
military, problem. 

3. The experience of the Second World 
War shows that no man or group of 
men can foresee which fields of inquiry 
will be vital to national security in 
time of war and which will not. Our 
safety lies more in cultivating all fields 
of inquiry. 

4. We must not jeopardize peace, the 
prime objective of partial mobilization, 
by commitments appropriate only to 
total war. 


Aw arrractive booklet describing 
the work of the North Dakota Insti- 
tute for Regional Studies has been 
published by North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College. The Institute was 
founded in March, 1950, by the faculty 
of the School of Applied Arts and 
Sciences and the librarian of the 
College. Its purposes are: 


1. To stimulate research into the region’s 
resources and the human attainments 
which these resources have sustained 

2. To provide a center and materials for 
such research 

3. To encourage artistic expression of life 
on the plains 

4. To assist in editing, publishing, ex- 
hibiting, and disseminating the results 
of significant scientific, scholarly, and 
artistic work 
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The Institute is sponsoring two 
series of publications. The first is a 
monograph series which the Institute 
itself is publishing. The second is a 
journal series of shorter contributions 
which are placed in different journals. 


Tue Department of Mathematics of 
the University of Buffalo is now 
offering for the second year a graduate 
seminar on the preparation of college 
teachers of mathematics. Teaching 
fellows in the Mathematics Depart- 
ment are required to attend the 
seminar, while other graduate stu- 
dents of mathematics interested in 
collegiate teaching may participate 
if they wish to do so. The members 
of the seminar meet for a one-hour 
discussion period each week through- 
out the year and receive one hour of 
graduate credit for each semester. 


Tue personal papers of the late 
Henry L. Stimson have been presented 
to Yale University. The collection of 
over 60,000 documents covers Stim- 
son’s life from his days as a student at 
Andover and Yale, through his service 
as Secretary of State in the Hoover 
Cabinet. 


To mptement a new Doctor-in- 
Training program instituted at the 
University of Pennsylvania as an 
addition to the curriculums of its 
School of Medicine, the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York has 
awarded a grant amounting to $22,500 
annually for two years. Under the 
plan, students in each year of their 
medical education are assigned to 
individual families in Philadelphia 
area homes, where they serve as 
family health advisers with close 
faculty supervision. At least once 
a month, each student will visit 
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the family to which he is assigned. 
He will take into consideration all 
environmental factors; and emotional 
problems, as well as physical diffi- 
culties, will be studied at close range. 
When circumstances indicate the need 
of professional services, the student- 
doctor will report these facts to his 
faculty advisers. Once a month the 
student-doctors will meet by class 
groups to compare experiences and 
exchange information concerning their 
activities. In addition, meetings with 
their faculty advisers will be held at 
regular intervals by groups to consult 
on the operation of the program. 


A\w nonors program in English will 
be offered at Bowling Green State 
University, starting next fall. With 
the approval of the English depart- 
ment, a superior student may read in 
a broad area of literature, write a 
critical essay, and take a compre- 
hensive examination. 

The individualized program is open 
only to Seniors majoring in English 
who, at the end of the junior year, 
have a point average of at least 3.5 in 
English courses and 3.0 in all others. 
Six semester-hours of credit are 
available for the academic year in the 
honors program. 


American philanthropy continued 
its upward trend in Ig§1, notwith- 
standing increased taxation and infla- 
tionary trends, according to a study 
of publicly announced gifts and 
bequests in ten large cities, made by 
the John Price Jones Company, Inc., 
fund-raising and public-relations con- 
sultants in New York. The study 
shows that total publicly announced 
gifts and bequests in the ten cities 
amounted to $477,300,762 in 1951 
as compared with $424,739,773 in 
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1950. Of the total, $336,874,762 was 
used for gifts in 1951, $290,346,816 
in 1950; bequests amounted to 
$140,426,000 in 1951, and $134,392,957 
in 1950. Although the study does 
not record total philanthropy in the 
United States, on the basis of the 
facts it discloses and other indexes, it 
is estimated by the John Price Jones 
Company that all philanthropy in 
the United States during 1951 was 
well in excess of $4,250,000,000. 

Organized social work received the 
largest proportion of publicly an- 
nounced gifts and bequests in the 
cities studied, with a total of $178,- 
243,998 as compared with $157,408,911 
in 1950. Education received the 
second largest share with a total 
of $128,751,026 in Ig5I against 
$92,092,368 in 1950. Gifts and be- 
quests to health causes declined to 
$65,674,373 in 1951 from $105,444,278 
in 1950. Religious giving showed a 
great increase, totaling $19,001,464 
in 1951 as compared with $8,252,687 
in 1950. 


A procram to train economic 
specialists in international and foreign 
economic administration will be estab- 
lished next fall by Yale University. 
The program will be offered to a 
limited number of graduate students. 
The two-year curriculum will lead 
to a Master’s degree. 


Tue program to encourage studies 
of the United States in Japan, carried 
out over the past two years by 
Stanford University in co-operation 
with the University of Tokyo, will 
be extended through 1956 under a 
$160,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The funds will cover 


expenses of both universities, provide 
scholarships annually for two Japan- 
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ese to study in this country, and 
facilitate the building up at Tokyo 
University of a collection of important 
contemporary materials on America, 


Ix ORDER to meet the current need, 
Regis College has expanded its teacher. 


training program to include the prep. | 


aration of elementary-school teachers, 
In doing so, it has utilized certain 
courses in the Boston University 
School of Education. 


A survey to provide a source of 
reference for American students inter. 
ested in attending foreign schools of 
medicine is being conducted by the 
Pre-Medical Society of Hofstra Col- 
lege. Information developed by the 
survey will be made available to 


schools throughout the United States. , 


Institutions receiving the survey ques- 
tionnaire were selected from a list 
compiled by the American Medical 
Association. 

The Pre-Medical Society is seeking 
the following information from the 
foreign medical schools: whether any 
Americans are now in attendance and 
whether applications are accepted 
from Americans, where admission 
forms may be obtained, subject and 
course requirements, the language 
used for instruction, facilities for food 
and board and their cost, tuition 
rates, average yearly expense for 
books and equipment, and the years 
of training required before a degree 
is granted. 


! 


Seventy skilled factory workers or | 


foremen from NATO (North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization) countries are at 
the University of Bridgeport for 
twelve months to work full time in 


Bridgeport plants, while living and | 


studying part time at the University. | 
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A Great Opportunity 
HE recent decision of the Fed- 


eral Communications Com- 

mission allotting 242 television 
channels for non-commercial educa- 
tion was a great victory for education. 
Educational interests did not by any 
means secure all the assignments 
that they had asked for. In many 
localities there will be no channels 
reserved for education in the present 
very high frequency band (VHF) 
but only in the new ultrahigh 
frequency band (UHF), which most 
present-day sets cannot receive with- 
out the use of adapters. 

These adapters, however, are inex- 
pensive. Many commercial channels 
were assigned to the UHF band, and 
in many communities commercial 
stations will soon be using these 
channels. This will stimulate the 
purchase of adapters, whose owners 
will become members of the poten- 
tial audience for UHF educational 
programs. 

The assignment of these television 
channels presents one of the greatest 
opportunities ever offered to colleges 
and universities to increase their 
field of service. The time is past 
when the work of higher institutions 
was confined to research and teaching 
full-time students on the campus. 
Adult evening courses, extension, 
correspondence, and radio courses, 
consultant service, and so on, have 
long since become important parts 
of the program of higher education. 
Evening classes, for example, now 
enroll four million Americans. No 


one knows what the possibilities of 
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television as an educational medium 
will prove to be, but no one can 
doubt that they are very great. 

Like other opportunities, the one 
offered by the assignment of these 
channels carries a corresponding obli- 
gation. Not every college or univer- 
sity should attempt to operate a 
television station, but many can 
and should do so. In some cases, 
neighboring institutions should jointly 
finance and operate a station. Insti- 
tutions in a position to do so should 
proceed promptly in applying for 
licenses, erecting stations, and initi- 
ating programs. Under the rules of 
the Commission, after a channel has 
been assigned to education for a year, 
anyone may request its reassignment 
for commercial use. With commer- 
cial television already so popular 
and so profitable, it is certain that 
any frequency not utilized promptly 
for educational purposes may be lost. 
In fact, efforts are already under way 
to start an organized campaign for 
commercialization of the educational 
assignments. The educational inter- 
ests of the country, through their 
joint committee, did a magnificent 
job in presenting to the Commission 
the need for educational assignments. 
Their failure to use the channels 
that have been assigned would be 
tragic. 

One of the basic social problems 
of our age is the great lag between 
what is known by specialists in the 
various fields of learning and the 
knowledge and beliefs of the man 
in the street. This lag seems to be 

(Continued on page 342) 
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Penetrating Counsel 


How to Epucate Human Bernos, by 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Com- 

any, 1950. xvi+174 pp. $2.75. 
hen a college president writes a book 

it is not news. When a college president 
writes a book which is much more than a 
reworking of old speeches it is news and 
news to be hailed. In How to Educate 
Human Beings President Fitzpatrick of 
Mount Mary College has not only given 
us a synthesis of his educational wisdom; 
he has written a painstaking series of 
literary essays, filled to the brim with 
quotations and references from a vast 
range of reading. This book carries us 
well along the recently revived trend 
showing that humanists and educationists 
can sit down together or indeed can often 
be one and the same. 

The confirmed cover-reader might be 
fooled into thinking that How to Educate 
Human Beings is another sample of the 
“‘how to do it” book perennially on best- 
seller lists, and that it probably gives a 
series of slick formulas for achieving 
success in the college market. True, this 
type of title hints at a tacit presumption 
of infallibility, the zenith, or nadir, of 
which was reached in the classic, How to 
Win Friends and Influence People. One 
has only to read the first chapter of Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s book to be relieved of any 
such notions. 

Nevertheless, since the author has 
chosen this title, the book in all fairness 
must be judged partly by the question at 
the end whether the reader has now 
learned how to educate human beings. 
Clifton Fadiman once paid Mortimer 
Adler the reviewer’s ultimate compli- 
ment: “By reading How to Read a Book 
I actually discovered how to read a book.” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick develops his answer 
first by demonstrating that our con- 
ception of liberal education must be 
redefined, not alone in terms of the classic 
disciplines or of the narrow segment of 
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mankind traditionally thought capable 
of absorbing liberal education, but, rather, 
in terms of modern man and the problems 
his education must equip him to face, 
He quickly establishes and frequently 
repeats his fundamental principle that 
“all effective education is self-education.” 
This leads him to an examination of 
typical college teaching, and much of 
what he finds he does not admire. The 
emphasis is found to be too much upon 
“teaching rather than learning” and 
upon the concomitant ills: a worship of \ 
facts and fact-regurgitation (for which 
the author tellingly uses a Dickens 
caricature of Mr. Gradgrind in Hard 
Times); and that disease commonly 
afficting deans and registrars, “‘crediti- 
tis.” The criticism of college teaching 
leads later in the book to one of its most } 
effective chapters, on the subject of what 
a college teacher should really be like. 
The effective teacher is described as 
primarily “Man Thinking,” whose cen- 
tral interest “is in students, with a deep 
respect for their personality, their individ- 
uality, and their potentialities” (page 121). 
The attack upon college teachers of 
today as lecture-ridden and_ subject- 
centered seems to be coming from all 
sides. We can expect sooner or later 
some degree of faculty rejoinder. On 
the reviewer’s campus one colleague has 
been heard to say, “I still can’t get used 
to the idea of becoming a deaf mute.” 
Fitzpatrick would by no means make deaf , 
mutes of his teachers. He would have 
them deeply as well as broadly educated 
and ready to assume active leadership in 
the classroom (in this he is at variance 
with non-directive theories of teaching 
such as those espoused by Cantor in 
The Dynamics of Learning). In fact the , 
author criticizes the Great Books move- 
ment for its attempt to teach these 
classics by using non-professional leaders. 
Yet he sticks by his thesis that the great 
teacher is not the chief actor but the | 
stage manager of the production; and the 
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real education that takes place is in 
the evolving ideas and attitudes of the 
motivated student. 

The questions of how and what to 
teach are recognized as virtually insep- 
arable. In his chapter, ““What Are We 
Trying to Do?” he details, somewhat 
similarly to the Harvard Report, the real 
liberating powers in our basic subject 
fields: languages, the sciences, history 
and the social sciences, and philosophy 
and religion. Here the author shows 
that, for all his emphasis upon self- 
education, he would not desert a certain 
amount of rigor in the curriculum. He 
speaks of numerous things he thinks 
every student “must know,” and, some- 
what in contrast with his earlier castiga- 
tion of “facts,” speaks of “names and 
events which cultured people are expected 
to know.” There is a potential dilemma 
here which only the most skillful teacher 
might be expected to resolve. In general 
one gains the impression that Mr. Fitz- 
patrick would not greatly change the 
subject-matter taught in most colleges 
today. He would broaden its context, 
have basic courses planned divisionally 
rather than departmentally; and he 
would charge the whole process with 
greater social ge oe gay | and that 
ultimate goodness which is found in true 
religious understanding. He supports all 
teaching devices calculated to increase 
individual responsibility—majors, honors 
work, comprehensives, theses, and empha- 
sis upon mastery of subject rather than 
accumulation of credits. Joining spokes- 
men like Ordway Tead and the authors 
of the Harvard Report, he decries false 
distinctions between liberal and voca- 
tional learning and warmly endorses the 
educative use of work experience to 
re-enforce book studies. 

Does How to Educate Human Beings 
teach us how to educate human beings? 
The answer proposed is what might be 
expected. The uncertain teacher and 
the ineffective teacher will probably find 
the argument hard to follow, if indeed 
they have the enterprise to read it at all. 
For the good and the potentially good 
teacher as well as the conscientious 


administrator, this book gives a great 
deal of penetrating counsel that needs 
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mpeg | to be retold to us all. 
est of all, perhaps, is its reminder that 
glittering new courses and curriculum- 
tinkering may fail altogether to provide 
for the real changes that must take place 
within individual minds before this 
mysterious process of higher education— 
“the integration of human personality ””— 
may be said to have even begun. Only 
great teaching and great learning, brought 
together in the attack upon great prob- 
lems, can make us worthy of all we hope 


and claim to be. 
Louis T. BENEZET 


Allegheny College 


An Important Book 

JoHannes Kepter: Lire anp LetTERs, 
by Carola Baumgardt. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 209 pp. $3.75. 

Kepler was one of the most lovable of 
characters among the great geniuses of 
science, and from this Took e emerges 
more admirable than ever, as he speaks 
for himself in many excerpts from his 
letters. His monumental achievements 
in science have been fully covered here 
and there in various works, but so far 
“mage biographical material in English 

as not measured up to the man’s due as a 
figure in history. Carola Baumgardt’s 
work takes a long and important step 
toward correction of this deficiency, and a 
happy one in the selection and effective 
translation of letters that reveal a great 
deal about this remarkable man. 

The book lays only incidental emphasis 
on Kepler’s work in science, but the 
reader whose knowledge may be deficient 
in this quarter is helped out by an 
excellent introduction written, in what I 
judge to be Mrs. Baumgardt’s fine sense 
of propriety, by Kepler’s most illustrious 
living follower, Einstein. Woven into 
this introduction is a charming and 
utterly clear exposition of Kepler’s prob- 
lems and the way in which he solved them. 

The author begins her book with 
emphasis on os versatility, and 
compares him, rather aptly, with Mozart. 
As the book goes on, evidence of his 
manysidedness piles up and new facets 
of his character are revealed. A thorough 
review would require at least some com- 
ment on a great deal of this, but I prefer 
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here to concentrate on two basic and 
related features of Kepler’s character that 
seem to me to shine out more strongly 
than others, and in new strength. These 
are the fundamentally modern cast of his 
mind as a scientist and the indomitable 
strength with which he stuck to his 
principles. He stands out in these pages 
more clearly than ever as a revolutionary 
spirit, a mind ahead of his times. 

Many writers on Kepler have stressed 
the mixture of ancient and medieval 
with the undeniably modern element in 
his scientific outlook and mode of work. 
It is true that he never did completely 
reject astrology (although he deprecated 
and ridiculed it), and that * con- 
sistently sought harmony as well as 
order in the universe, cherishing to the 
end at least a strong remnant notion 
of the Pythagorean-Platonic music of 
the spheres; but at several points in the 
letters it is plainly evident that his mode 
of scientific thought was fundamentally 
modern: he would allow nothing that was 
not required by the facts or did not 
square with them. This is something 
vastly different from medieval maunder- 
ings over the heavenly symphony. 

Kepler was profoundly religious, and 
modestly regarded himself, indeed, as the 
mere instrument by which the glories of 
God in the design of the universe were 
revealed; yet the poor man was almost 
constantly in trouble on account of his 
religion, because he firmly refused to 
alter any details of true Christian faith 
as he saw it, and so was persecuted by 
the Catholics and refused favor by the 
orthodox Lutherans. Time and again in 
his life he could have made things 
financially easy for himself simply by 
acceding in certain minor matters of 
creed, but his powerful conscience always 
prevailed over the weaknesses of the 
flesh and he chose to accept trouble 
and poverty rather than to compromise 
with his inner sense of what was right. 
Kepler’s struggles in these matters have 
of course long been known, but to me 
it seems that the letters in this book 
bring out his tremendous strength of 
character better than ever before; and 
this important attribute is potently 
related to both the modernity of his 
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thinking and the prodigiousness of his 
labors as a scientist. 

This book cannot fail to be of help to 
anyone who would understand better one 
of the important sources of our present. 
day intellectual culture. Furthermore, 
it may not be out of place to observe that 
many of us today could do with some 
Keplerian strength of character and 
courage to express conviction. 

Epmunp M. SpriEKEer 
Ohio State University 


Arid Reading 
GRADUATE STupDY IN EpucaTION: FIFTIETH 
YEARBOOK, Part I, or THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE Stupy oF Epucarion, 
edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1951, 
xx+376 pp. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.75. 
This yearbook series is to be congratu- 
lated for sustaining its service for half a 
century. Though its volumes are no 
doubt meant as a record of current 
wisdom, they have as often graphed 
the incidence of disease in the body of 
educational practice. This issue looks 
like a clinical description of a low- 
burning fever. Apparently graduate 
study in Education is not healthy. 
Prepared by the Society’s Board of 
Directors, Part I of the Yearbook con- 
sists of three sections of thirty-eight 
chapters by thirty-six contributors— 
virtually all of them professors in the 
type of schools they describe. An intro- 
ductory chapter judiciously narrates the 
history of graduate instruction in the 
United States; a concluding chapter 
adequately summarizes the thin results 
of the inquiry. In between, eight chap- 
ters describe “‘ Basic Concepts Underlying 
Graduate Programs in Education,” and 
the other twenty-eight describe “II]lustra- 
tive Programs in Education in Institutions 
Offering Graduate Programs in Educa- 
tion.” These latter may serve a reader 
who is selecting a graduate school, if 
after reading two hundred closely packed 
pages he can distinguish any substantial 
difference between statements. In the 
main, I could not. 
Why should a book composed by so 
many widely known professors of Educa- 
tion and designed for the curious be so 
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REVIEWS 


unhelpful? I suspect that these essays 


reflect aridity in their subjects. As I 
read, my mind wandered at almost every 
page, often to a sentence of Newman’s: 
“Learning is to be without exertion, 
without attention, without toil; without 
rounding, without advance, without 
Eashing,” and to the subsequent sen- 
tence, ‘ There is nothing individual in it; 
and this . . . is the wonder of the age.” 
As the Society eliminated the name 
Herbart from its title, so in due course 
has it achieved a volume without refer- 
ence to an individual—teacher or student. 
Herbart’s teaching centered on the previ- 
ous experience of the individual; in this 
volume the student springs ab ovo into 
graduate study. Intelligent readers of 
the JouRNAL OF HiGcHEeR EpucarIon ask, 
“Higher than what?” But if a reader 
of the Yearbook asks, “‘What has grad- 
uate education graduated from?” he gets 
no answer. Graduate education but pro- 
longs the lines of the pyramid toward the 
apex. Unbased pinnacles are ethereal 
indeed. Hence all discussion in the book 
reduces itself to methods and organiza- 
tion, to degrees and degree programs, and 
to “standards.” But the reader is never 
sure what is being organized, or measured, 
or stood upon. There seems no reason 
for existing but existence. This disease 
infects writing on Education generally, 
but the Yearbook makes clear that it 
centers in the graduate schools. 
Consequently, except for infrequent 
flashes, there is no style. The majority 
of sentences read like this: “The progress 
of education might not be retarded unduly 
if it should transpire that the nature and 
worth of either title [degree?] can be more 
clearly discerned through its institutional 
connections than by reference to its 
peculiar functions”’ (page 351). To be sure. 
Cuar_es W. Jones 
Cornell University 


Exceptionally Rewarding 

THe Conpouct or Lire, by Lewis Mum- 
ford. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1951. ix+342 pp. $5.00. 


In this book a richly stocked, sensitive, 
and outreaching mind is rounding out its 
perceptive search for the fundamental 
and aspirations 


concerns of modern 
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living. This is, of course, the final 
volume of the tetralogy begun in 1934 
with the publication of the author’s 
Technics and Civilization. 1 can think 
of no other American who has been 
willing to labor so persistently, incor- 
ruptibly, and sacrificially on behalf of the 
formulation of a broad and _ inclusive 
exposition and evaluation of the forces, 
material and spiritual, which go to 
make up our contemporary society. 
Van Wyck Brooks has essayed a similar 
labor in the literary field; but such 
devotion to the life of the mind is all 
too rare in American letters, and all too 
inadequately honored, not to say utilized. 

The central theme is preparation for 
“the renewal of life” under complex 
conditions which make the conduct of 
life today a novel and disturbing chal- 
lenge. It is not possible, much less is it 
desirable, to recapitulate the entire argu- 
ment, supported as it is by an astonishing 
number of felicitously expressed insights 
and obiter dicta along the way. Indeed, 
the epigrammatic quality of the writing 
tempts one to frequent quotation and to 
much underlining as one’s reading goes 
on. In such a case, for the reviewer 
to urge the reader to go to the book 
itself is the greater service. And for 
the reader involved professionally in 
education, this will prove an excep- 
tionally rewarding effort. 

For the entire range of contentious, 
confused and urgent, intellectual and 
spiritual problems of thoughtful people 
is here considered by a liberal and 
informed philosopher, the honesty of 
whose mind is equaled only by its 
synoptic quality. 

f the question is asked: What does 
it all come out to? What answers, new 
or old, does Mr. Mumford find for his 
searching interrogations? the answers are 
not easy to capsule. I find myself 
agreeing with those reviewers who, with 
every approbation, have still found the 
final outcome somehow too _intellec- 
tualistic in result and effect. Perhaps 
this is inevitable. New prophets, fresh 
prophecies, commanding aspirations— 
these are in our day rare to find and 
rarer still to gain devoted adherents for. 
This is said in no derogation of the 
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superb values of this work both as 
prophecy and aspiration. It is_ said 
rather in an effort to account for an 
ultimate sense of something further 
needed with which this reader came 
away from his reading. This sense has 
in fairness to be recorded. But it does 
not detract from the high values of all 
that is offered and the rich penetration 
of the diagnosis. Indeed, if more edu- 
cators would accept operationally the 
Everlasting Yea to the degree it is here 
affirmed, our higher education would rest 
on far more basic and defensible premises 
than is now typically the case. 

Here is truly a noble mind confronting 
in an elevated way the underlying issues 
of our troubled day. Any such superior 
effort in this direction has to command 
the attention, study, and acclaim of men 
of good will and intelligent conscience. 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Tentative Formulations 

OccupaTIONAL Cuoice, by Eli Ginzberg, 
et al. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. x+271 pp. $3.75. 

This b 
the determinants of occupational choice 
carried on at Columbia University. Its 
major objective was to develop a com- 
prehensive theory of occupational choice 
which would permit the identification 
and analysis of the major factors in the 
vocational decisions of the individual. 

The general procedure followed was to 
interview 67 male students at eight stages 
in the educational ladder—Grades v1, 
vill, x, and x11; the freshman and senior 
years in college; and first-year and 
advanced graduate students. In addi- 
tion, a supplementary group of 17 boys 
referred by a settlement house and 7 
girls from Barnard College was included, 
making a total of 91 subjects. The 
information gained from the interviews 
was subjected to intensive analysis rather 
than statistical treatment. 

The authors make the comment that 
“ours was an exploratory study aimed to 
develop a broad understanding of the 
sequences in the occupational choice 
process, and to present a preliminary 
analysis of important relations between 


ook is the report of a study of 
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patterns of occupational decision-making 
and personality characteristics” (page 48), 

As a result of their studies, the authors 
report that occupational decision-making 
can be divided into three distinct periods: 
a period of fantasy choice, roughly at the 
age of six to eleven; a period of tentative 
choices corresponding to adolescence; and 
a period of realistic choices approxi- 
mating early adulthood. They §sub- 
divide the last two periods into stages; 
for example, the period of tentative 
choices was divided into the interest, 
capacity, value, and transitional stages. 
The period of realistic choices was divided 
into three stages characterized as explora- 
tion, crystallization, and specification. 

Most readers will question whether the 
number of cases was large enough to 
justify the breakdown into such definite 
age groups and developmental stages. 
Furthermore, the fact that an individual 
does not necessarily mature at an equal 
pace in all areas of his personality seems 
to throw doubt upon the validity of 
assigning narrow age ranges to each stage. 

Probably few persons will disagree 
with the authors’ first conclusion— 
namely, that occupational choice is a 
developmental process. However, their 
second important generalization, that 
“the process is largely irreversible” 
(page 185), will be the subject of much 
controversy. While this statement may 
apply generally to the relatively few 
occupations requiring long and special- 
ized training, there is pin. xt evi- 
dence that many workers do reverse their 
decisions. The third general conclusion, 
that the process ends in a compromise, 
refers to the fact that most individuals 
consider the job market, income struc- 
ture, social prestige, and other factors, in 
addition to capacity and interest. 

The subject of the study is important 
and the attempt described in the report 
praiseworthy. It should be studied care- 
fully by vocational counselors, researchers, 
and similar persons. However, the present 
volume does little more than open up the 
subject for study and present tentative 
formulations. The job of evolving a 
“general theory of vocational choice” 
still remains to be done. 

Rosert H. SHAFFER 
Indiana University 
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A Useful Reference Book 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 

GENERAL Epucation, edited by W. 

Hugh Stickler. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. 

C. Brown Company, 1951. vilit+431 pp. 

$4.00. _— 

Many colleges and universities are 
struggling with the development of pro- 
grams of general education. These move- 
ments have started in many different 
ways and have resulted in a variety of 
organizational patterns. These varia- 
tions in practice have been useful in 
providing experimental and experienced 
materials to help all of us guide the 

owth of more stabilized programs. 

This volume adds to the literature 
available. It helps busy administrators 
and faculty committees to quickly gather 
information on programs in many sec- 
tions of the country. It can serve as a 
useful reference for college presidents 
interested in initiating or expanding their 
general-education efforts. 

General-education programs in twenty- 
two institutions are reported in con- 
siderable detail. These institutions rep- 
resent several sections of the country, a 
wide variety of kinds of schools, and a 
variety of organizational plans. This 
variety of representation adds to the 
usefulness of the book. As the name 
implies, however, there is little detailed 
material describing the content or the 
methodology employed in these programs. 

Although a wide variety of practice 
exists in ‘the organization of programs of 
eneral education, there is considerable 
SE ceey of purpose. Nearly all of the 
schools are attempting to provide a 
broader and more liberal base upon 
which specialization might be built. 
These schools are attempting to bring 
together, in logical sequence, those areas 
of knowledge having important inter- 
relationships. In addition, some of the 
schools provide greater exploratory oppor- 
tunities, terminal programs, improved 
counseling services, remedial and improve- 
ment services, and other activities designed 
to increase the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program. 

Mr. Stickler has made a distinct 
contribution to the materials in this field. 
Such a publication has one serious 
limitation—the developments in general 
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education are so swift that these descrip- 
tions of practice may soon become 
inaccurate. 
C, E. Erickson 
Michigan State College 


A Note on Higher 
Education in Japan 


HUGH H. SMYTHE 
[Continued from page 302] 
cants to Japanese institutions of 
higher learning has increased annually. 
The following table based on 1951 
applications in the following institu- 
tions shows the typical situation. 


TABLE I 


Figures ON APPLICANTS FOR SELECTED JAPANESE 
NationaL UNIVERSITIES, 1951* 














Total Per Cent 
University Number of Quota Admitted 
Applicants 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

, enn 14,175 2,000 14.1 
ee 9,635 1,205 12.6 
ee 75443 1,400 18.8 
eres 6,270 940 15.0 
ee 4,605 1,700 36.9 
Hitosubashi...... 35937 450 11.4 
eee 3,639 1,040 28.1 
Hokkaido........ 35396 1,030 30-3 
a 3,089 760 24.6 














“Source: University Section, Higher Education and 
Science Bureau, Ministry of Education, Japanese Govern- 
ment, Tokyo, March, 1951. 


T IS apparent that in Japan the 

American plan is not generally 
well understood yet, or at least that 
it has not been applied with vigor 
to bring higher educational institu- 
tions into conformity with the general 
American pattern except in a most 
general way. The information given 
here is indicative of the general 
state of affairs. It does not point 
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up such factors as the laxity of student 
attendance of classes, the failure of 
college administrators to set a time 
limit on withdrawals from courses, 
the need for insisting that faculty 
members do a more dynamic teaching 
job, and the necessity for closer 
student-faculty relationships, for in- 
sistence upon more free classroom 
discussion among the students, for 
changing from two-hour to one-hour 
class periods for undergraduate college 
students, and for more democratic 
procedures in classroom work. Many 
of the reasons for these inadequacies 
are to be found in the centuries of a 
cultural tradition that is alien to that 
in America. If higher education 
among the Japanese is to meet the 
challenging need of the new Japan, 
so that the nation will succeed in 
fitting into the democratic program 
of institutions in the West, a great 
deal of reconstruction must yet be 
done, and more care and attention 
given to details in some of the more 
superficial aspects of education. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


A Great Opportunity 
(Continued from page 335) 


increasing, not because we have not 
improved our educational programs, 
but because knowledge has increased 
so much more rapidly than ever 
before. We desperately need to find 
ways to increase further the effective- 
ness of education. Television seems 
to offer greater possibilities than any 
other development since the invention 
of printing. Colleges and universities 
should lead the way in realizing these 


possibilities. R.HLE. 
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Academic Manners 


and Morals 


SIDNEY HOOK 
[Continued from page 326] 

what way the arguments for my 
position were invalid or the evidence 
faulty. I regret very much that he 
has not done so—particularly since 
he has invoked the spirit of Mill. 
I am loath to believe that this was a 
polemicist’s stratagem used in order to 
provide a rhetorical camouflage for 
doing the very things Mill so elo- 
quently deplored. Yet the facts 
described raise the question in a 
very acute form, and suggest that 
Senator McCarthy’s methods have 
invaded the academy. 

I shall summarize these facts and 
leave it to the readers of this journal 
to determine whether Mr. Negley 
has been guilty of intellectual conduct 
unbecoming a scholar and teacher: 


First, Mr. Negley has carefully avoided 
stating and discussing open/y the 
issue on which we disagree. Had 
he done this, the absurdity of his 
assertions about my views on free- 
dom of opinion would have been 
apparent. 

Second, Mr. Negley has falsely 
reported that I have altered my 
views on the foolishness of special 
loyalty oaths for teachers. 

Third, Mr. Negley has suppressed 
relevant evidence of what my 
views are. 

Fourth, Mr. Negley has deliberately 
deleted those words from the text 
of the sentence he quotes which 
would have clearly revealed that 
its meaning had nothing to do 
with the question on which he takes 
issue with me. 





CONTINUATIONS 


Fifth, Mr. Negley has committed 
what he himself characterizes as a 
serious intellectual offense —the 
resort to vituperation instead of 
argument. [Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


The UNRRA Fellowships 
Program 


OSCAR J. FALNES 

[Continued from page 307] 
first headed by the former chief of 
the UNRRA Fellowships Training 
Unit in London. Similarly, the tech- 
nical adviser for the fellows in 
Health from Europe, after the termi- 
nation of his services, launched a 
program of fellowships for the World 
Health Organization. 

No detailed statement of lessons 
taught by the UNRRA Program is 
feasible here, but a summarizing 
statement must emphasize a few 
conclusions: insistence that each fel- 
low must possess reasonable facility 
in the use of the language of the 
country of study was imperative; 
a close check, during program plan- 
ning, of assignments proposed by 
the fellows was advisable to make 
certain that individual study prefer- 
ences remained clearly in line with 
specific objectives of the program; 
the rdle of the technical adviser 
was pivotal; more staff time than 
expected had to be devoted to per- 
sonal services for the fellows; pro- 
vision for a separate budget was very 
wise; the division of labor between 
Fellowships Branch and_ technical 
advisers was well delimited. The 
last-mentioned suggested that plan- 
ning for United Nations or other 
international fellowships programs 
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might well ponder the merit of 
centralizing administrative, as dis- 
tinct from advisory, functions in one 
central board or agency.’ 

The UNRRA Fellowships Program 
can be considered an_ instructive 
precursor of current technical assist- 
ance and Point Four planning. The 
problems with which it dealt—political, 
administrative, financial, educational, 
personal—were of the same temper 
as those likely to be encountered in 
any effort of global scope +o meet the 
most pressing educational and cultural 
challenge of our generation—that of 
advancing, under international aus- 
pices, the material and social welfare 
of little-developed areas by cross- 
fertilizing the skills and resources of 
those peoples who have a contribution 
to make to what may prove a truly 


historic endeavor. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


Advantages of a Teachers- 
College Education 


MOWAT G. FRASER 
[Continued from page 312] 


ments continue, teachers’ colleges 
will cause Americans actually to 
give education the esteemed place 
which cultured people have long 
believed it should have. Cultured 
people have long pointed out that our 
basic, changing civic and personal 
problems can be met, not by laws, 
pat ideas, customs, habits, or material 
conditions, but only by the continuing 
education of our citizens—by educa- 
tion which gives ability to meet 


™For some later discussions of this idea see 
reports of the United Nations Social and Economic 
Council’s Administrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion: Ninth Session, Fifth Report (E/1340), pp. 6-7; 
Eleventh Session, Seventh Report (E/1682), p. 6. 
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new developments with insight, ideal- 

ism, skill, and co-operative effort. 
No nation has ever relied upon 
education to solve its problems as it 
might and some day must do. No 
nation has ever had educational insti- 
tutions which could encourage the 
widespread discussion, experimenta- 
tion, and idealism which are needed. 
Our liberal-arts colleges and univer- 
sities can never supply such leadership 
so long as they are preoccupied pri- 
marily with a departmentalized cur- 
riculum and factual research. Nor, 
without their leadership, can other 
institutions of educational influence 
do so: homes, churches, legislatures, 
press, radio, or television. For the 
most promising suggestions, all of 
these institutions might well turn 
today to our lowly teachers’ colleges. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 6] 


The Businessman Looks 
at the Higher Learning 


IRVIN G. WYLLIE 
[Continued from page 300] 
five per cent of their net earnings 
before taxes for contributions to 
colleges, an arrangement that should 
give rise to a new spirit of generosity. 
This is precisely what the colleges 
are hoping for. In Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and several other states, pri- 
vately endowed schools have banded 
together in an effort to raise vast 
sums from industry. College presi- 
dents take comfort in the kind words 
that businessmen speak in behalf of 
the higher learning, but they know 
that kind words are not enough. 
Like John Lathrop before them, 
they understand that money is the 
nerves of learning. 
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